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cs MM 1 1766. 
DE AR SIR, | 
Greeable to your requeſt, and my 
own inclination, I ſhall fit down oc- 
caſionally, to give you the beſt account I 
can, of my journey and woyage to this 
place; and from this to others: If it does 
not entertain you, it may nevertheleſs be 
of ſome uſe to you, when, according to 
your late reſolution, you take the ſame, 
or any part of the ſame rout. 


It is to be obſerved, that the very ap- 
pearance of a ſtranger upon the Dover 
road, creates more than a ſuſpicion in the 
hoſt of every Inn you ſtop at, that you 
are bound to France; and, conſequently, a 


great deſire in him to ſbare a little of the : 


idle money appropriated for the expedition, 
with his good neighbours the French; for 
this reaſon, a man muſt have a very deep 
purſe or a great ſhare of patience, to bear 
with temper, the many impoſitions he 
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will meet with, upon the road to Dover; 
which begin even at Weſtminſter Bridge, 
and purſue him rapidly all the way thi- 
ther: However, if you ſtay any time at 
Dover, the ingenious inhabitants of that 
town, will, in a great meaſure, induce you 
to forget, and to forgive, your Canterbury 
friends. For there they will extort the 
money out of your pocket, in a more un- 
reaſonable and rude manner, than it is 
uſually taken by a highwayman: Indeed 


it is impoſſible to think of the many im- 
poſitions practiſed by the Engliſh, upon 


the Engliſh, at Dover, and upon the Do- 
ver Road, without trembling for the fate 
of the Frenchmen who ſometimes paſs 
that way: ſo that an Engliſnman bound to 
France, ought to be congratulated upon a 
ſhort ſtay at Dover, and a fair wind to 
Calais. The Hotel d' Angleterre, kept 
by Monſ. Deſſin, in this town, is a very 
elegant hotel, and you will find here, good 
proviſions, good wine, a decent landlord, 
and a reaſonable bill. It is called the 
Hotel d'Angleterre, becauſe it was open- 
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ed, in ſome meaſure, by the liberality of 
ſome Engliſhmen of rank and faſhion, in 


1 conſequence of the very grievous hard- 


1 | ſhips impoſed upon Monſ. Deſſin, by the 


1 proprietor of the Silver Lion, Monſ. 


Grandſire. The ſtory is too long to re- 
late; but excluſive of this Diſpute, it is 
We infinitely better than the other, and, per- 
baps, not inferior to any tavern or inn in 


England; beſides, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 


ga houſe that has been ſo benefitted by the 


Engliſh, will not attempt any impoſition 
on them, as moſt other houſes are apt to 


do. I forgot to make an exception to the 


Ship Inn upon the Quay, at Dover, hav- 
ing found nothing like impoſition at that 


A | houſe, when 1 have formerly been there: 
Jon the contrary, I think Mrs. Jones the 
IT hoſteſs, is admirably cut out for the great 
8 ſhare of buſineſs, which, I am informed, 


ſhe has had from ſtrangers paſling between 


the two kingdoms, ſince the late peace. 


J muſt alſo inform you that unleſs you 


1 go to the Marquis of Granby's Head at 


Dartford, vou will be compelled to pay a 
AS ſimilling 
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ſhilling per mile for your poſt chaiſe; but 
if you take that Inn firſt, their driver will 
conduct you to the proper houſes through- 
out, to avoid that firſt impoſition. 

Moſt of the Dover packet boats are the 
property of one man, or one ſet of men; 
by which means they endeavour to keep 
up a high price, i. e. if you take the veſſel 
to yourſelf, in order to ſail immediately, 
they demand five guiueas! and the whole 
town will aſſure you, it is the fixed price, 
and that no one ever fails for leſs: How- 
ever, there are one or two bye boats, 
which (by the bye) are much the beſt, 
that will furniſh you with a clean cabin, 
containing four or five beds, and ſail di- 
realy, (if the weather will permit) for 
three gumeas: I paid no more for a very 
good veſſel of this fort; had the cabin to 
myſelf, and my horſes and chaiſe convey- 
ed with me, and theſe, together with my 
family, I got on board the ſame evening 
J arrived at Dover; being determined ra- 
ther to have ſlept in the veſſel (had we 
ot not 
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L REIT + ER: L 5 
not ſailed at midnight) than have ſubject- 
ed myſelf to the many impoſitions and 
exactions, that attend going to any of the 
Inns at Dover; for it is not altogether the 
publicans that are to be avoided. Though 
we had in appearance no wind, yet by 
ten the next morning, we were near the 
French coaſt, and by eleven a French boat 
boarded us, as is the cuſtom, to take the 
paſſengers on ſhore : Upon this occaſion, 
it is natural for a ſtranger to conſult the 
maſter of the packet, who (though he 
knows he can fail into the harbour almoſt 
as ſoon, and ſometimes ſooner, than the 
French boat) is ſo much in the French- 
men's intereſt, as to adviſe you by all 
means to embark yourſelf and baggage, 
and row and fail in a diſagreeahle manner 
(and not always ſafe neither) for two or 
three hours ſometimes, before you are 
landed. Nothing is fo great a deception 
to people unuſed to the objects from the 
ſea, as the diſtance it is to high land; 
therefore unleſs a man is very ſick, or ve- 
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| ry impatient, it is beſt to fail into the har- 
5 bour with the packet: Indeed when there 
| is water enough ſo to do, it is delightful 
to ſail between the pier heads, three quar- 
ters of a mile up to the town; for the go- 
ing into Calais harbour, is very unlike 
coming out of Dover pier. 


I am, 


Dear Sir, &c. 


LE r. 


(7) 
LIE T T1 


"I May * 1766. 

Dear StR, 
HE French boat that e me 
and my family on ſhore here, in- 
ſtead of going to the very commodious 
ſtairs under the quay, would fain have 
landed us by an almoſt perpendicular lad- 
der, very high, and very filthy, with the 
ſlime and dirt of the laſt tide, which had 
not long left it. This attention, howe- 
ver, they would not have ſhewn me, in 
all probability, had not my wife, and ſome 
females been of my party; for by con- 
ducting us to theſe ſtairs, they were ſure 
of finding ten or twenty raggamuffuns 
wrangling and ſcrambling down the lad- 
der, to ſhew their politeneſs, and give their 
aſſiſtance to the ladies; and thele gentry, 
after having ſufficiently frightened, and 
rendered them frightful with dygt, are not 
eaſily ſatisfied for their pains; eſpecially 
as their good friends the boatmen ſhare a 
B4 moiety 
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moiety of their profit; therefore as I told 
you in my laſt, have patience to fail into 
the harbour in the packet, and be put on 
ſhore by the packet's boat. The minute 
you, and your baggage are landed, a par- 
cel of fellows (often without ſaying one 
word) run away with the latter; but at 
this you need be in no pain, you will find 
it all ſafe at the Cuſtom-Houſe ; and when 
you go there to have it examined, it will 
be done in a very ſlight and civil manner: 
Tour perſon is never examined in France, 
as it is by the ruſſians at Dover, and ma- 
ny other ſea ports in England, who will 
not even let a lady paſs without a great 
deal of rude, and ſometimes indecent be- 
haviour. | | 

A man who has never been out of Eng- 
land, cannot, perhaps, in a voyage to any 
part of the world,. be more ſurpriſed at 
the total change of men and manners, 
than in three hours ſail from his own 
country to Calais. I do maintain it, that 
the REAL fiſh women of this town c- 
ricature 6 repreſentation of them. 
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| LETDT:FER-- Ih 9 
I ſhould have told you, that, perhaps, 
the reaſon why the boatmen make uſe of 
ſuch artifice, and rudeneſs, in conducting 
you to the dirty ladder inſtead of good 
ſtairs, is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the 
police or poLIcy of the magiſtrates of 
Calais: They had heard with indignation | 
of the many impoſitions practiſed at Dover 
upon the French, as well as Engliſh tra- 
vellers; they therefore fixed a certain 
price for thoſe particular offices a ſtranger 
(upon his arrival at Calais) is moſt likely 
to employ a Frenchman to execute: The 
boatman, for inſtance, if he fetches you 
two leagues from ſhore, can demand no 
more than three livres for each perſon; 
but he is intitled to the ſame ſum if he 
goes only twenty yards. The porters 
who convey your portmanteaus to the 
Cuſtom-Houſe, or Hotel, have ſixpence 
for each, whether two. hundred weight, 
or but twenty pound, it is all one. Theſe, 
and other good regulations. of that kind, 
render this {ide of the water far preferable 
to be weather-bound on, than. at Dover. 
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Though the French impoſe upon the En- 
gliſh traveller, 1 fear they learnt theſe 
practices from our fide of the water, and 
continue it as much from the encourage- 
ment and folly of our countrymen, as from 
| their own diſpoſition to over-reach us, as 
1. well as one another. 
| The preſent mode of a multitude of 
low-bred rich people of England is to 
make a ?rip, as it is called, to France, a 
purſe is made up, that is to be ſpent, no 
matter how, nor how ſoon: when the 
money is gone, the party returns, after 
having ſeen Calais, St. Omer, Dunkirk, 
Gravilline and Bullogne; and then they 
think it neceſſary to inform all their ac- 
quaintance where they have been, by a 
very unbecoming dreſs, and a very awkard 
addreſs; not knowing that an Engliſh- 
man's beef and pudding face will not agree 
with a hat no bigger than a trencher; and 
that a man who never learned to make a 
bow, performs it worſe in a head of hair 
dreſſed a L'aille de Pidgeon, than in a 
feratch wig. 


For 


LETTER EE 

For my own part, I came here to s EE, 
not to MAKE the sHEw; and though I 
expect to loſe my temper often, by the 
impoſitions of the French in my intended 
expedition, yet my reſentment will extend 
alſo to my own countrymen, for whole 
vanity and folly I muſt pay at every town 
I paſs, or reſide in; however, from theſe 
places you ſhall have ſuch remarks asI am 
able to make, and ſuch hints as I am 
perſuaded you will improve upon. 


I am, &c. 


(£2 3 
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Calais, May 7th, 1766. 

De ar Sir, 
AM juſt returned from Ardres, three 
leagues from hence, where I have 
been to place my daughter in a convent, 
and to take a lodging for a month, in ex- 
pectation of ſeeing a certain acquaintance 
of ours, whom, I am informed, ſome 
perſon took the Liberty, in my name, to 
invite hither, and though 1 have made 
ſome preparation for his reception, I much 
doubt of his coming; he is gouty you- 
know, and croſſing the ſeas to do buſineſs, 
that he ſays I refuſed to do at home, may 
poſſibly prevent him; the particulars of 
of which, however, I muſt refer to our 
worthy and uncorruptible friend, Capt. 
W. Ardres is moſt delightfully ſitu- 
ated, and though a very ſmall town, it is, 
or rather was, very ſtrongly fortified. I 
preſume its ſtrength was owing to its be- 
Ing in the hands of the French, when the 
Engliſh 


I 13 
Engliſh poſſeſſed Calais ; one of the Baſti- 
ons is called the Baſtion De Banquet, for 
on it, a king of France and the king of 
England were entertained. At the Bene- 
dictine Convent there, I placed my daugh- 
ter, which is, in all reſpects, better than 
either of the convents at Calais, were it 
not cheaper; the principal nun ſpeaks 
Engliſh very well, and is a ſenſible, well 
behaved woman : I converſed with ſeveral 

Engliſh young ladies under her protection, 
who all ſeemed happy and contented ; 
thoſe parents, however, who would be 
terrified at the thoughts of a child's con- 
verſion to the Catholic religion, ought not 
to ſend them to any convent for edu- 
cation in France; for though they do not 
attempt to convert the children by any 
direct means, there are many indirect me- 
thods, and the ceremony of high maſs 
muſt naturally have much influence upon 
young minds; add to this they are oblig- 
ed to attend divine ſervice conſtantly, and 
they are continually hearing the bigotted 
19 8 part 


Wo LETTER II 
part of the convent lamenting that % 
« fine a girl, or ſo ſenſible a girl, (or the 
„ like) ſhould not be in the only ſafe road 
6 to heaven; while, perhaps, the Catho- 
lic girls, of the ſame age, throw out an 
inſinuation to the Proteſtant miſſes, that 
if they were to die in the convent, they 
would not be buried, but thrown into the 
town ditch, and be eaten by the dogs. 
My daughter, who is now fifteen years 
of age, with, I hope, a very tolerable 
capacity, and who had been ſix months in 
the Benedictine convent at Calais, aſked 
me upon the road, whether if I ſettled in 
France, I would change my religion? I 
concealed my ſurpriſe at this queſtion, and 
replied, I was very doubtful whether I 
COULD do that or not; and then, in my 
turn, I aſked her whether ſhe had any 
thoughts of changing hers? © I like the 
religion very well, ſhe replied, and fo does 
every Engliſh lady in our convent, who 
who would all change if they duſt,” I 
ſhould not have fail thus mich on the 
lubject 


LETTER III. I5 
ſubject of religion, but that you ſeemed 
inclined to have ſent your daughter over, 
and therefore I thought myſelf bound to 
ſay no leſs, and leave you to be guided 
by your own good judgment, aſſuring 
vou, at the ſame time, that I am under 
no great concern about the fate of my 
| own children, having experienced too 
much perſecution in my own perſon, and 
in my own country, to be ſollicitous to 
breed up my children (in a country where 
they muſt now, in all probability, live and 
die) to be ſubject to perſecutions on that 
ſcore. Life is over-run with vexations 
enough, without ſo grievous a burthen 
added to it as that. Monteſquieu inti- 
mates, that different climates require dif- 
ferent religions; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this vaſt kingdom could not be 
properly governed, were people at liberty 
to exerciſe as many religions here, as they 
do among, us, where there are almoſt as 
many religious ſects as there are handi- 


craft trades, 
It 
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It is uſual in writing what is called 
pretty letters, to puzzle the brain, in order 
to conclude with ſome compliment to one's 
correſporident ; ſome reflection on one's own 
bad manner of writing ; or releaſing you from 
the pain of reading ſo long and tireſome an 
epiſtle. 
Now I proteſt againſt all theſe pretty 
methods; at leaſt, puzzling for a method 
to write prettily. You deſired to have my 
remarks, and therefore I will not plague 
you with Apologies, nor court you with 
compliments. I never write a letter twice 
over; you muſt take it rough as it runs, 
and excuſe the errors of my pen. In a 
letter I have of Lady Mary W- 
M —'s writing, her Ladyſhip ſays at 
the concluſion, © Now what a thing of a 
“letter this is;” but, ſurely, this betrays 
a a conſciouſneſs that every letter from her 
hands ought to contain inſtruction or en- 
tertainment: and a man often makes an 
apology for his bad letter, at the time 
. TO that 
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that he is flattering his own vanity how 
well he has acquitted himſelf; and ſo 


without any apology for myſelf, or com- 
pliment to you, I aſſure you that 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER VV. 
Ardres, May 20th, 1766. 


DAR SIR, 
Should have thanked you for your fa- 
vour ſooner, but that I have been 
theſe ten days at my little lodging at Ar- 


dres, where nothing has occurred worthy 


of communicating, except that I have 
here experienced what I have often heard 
aſſerted, that a French Officer, turn'd of 
forty, makes one of the moſt agreeable 
companions in the world. Here I found 
ſuch a man, whoſe good ſenſe, good 
breeding, and politeneſs in correcting my 
bad pronunciation, and ſpeaking the 
French diſtinctly, and with purity him- 
ſelf, will make me leave this town with 
regret. I have, however, made one excur- 


ſion from this little town, which is ſituated 


on a hill in the middle of a plain, and at 


a diſtance reſembles a rook's neſt in an elm 
tree; my excurſion was to dine at St. 


Omer, which is a very fine town, has 
. 


LETTER IV. 19 
many ſtately edifices and fountains in it, 
and the cathedral is GREAT, in the full - 
eſt extent of the word, though, perhaps, 
(internal decorations excepted) not ſo large 
and venerable a pile of building as the 
cathedral of Canterbury. 

The manners of the common run of 
Frenchmen, who call :bem/elves gentlemen, 
are ſo far from being agreeable, that they 
are to an Engliſhman highly diſguſtful. 


| A Frenchman will join ſtrangers, men or 


women, or both, and offer to ſhew you 
the town; if you do not accept his polite 
offer, he is offended; if you do, you have, 
perhaps, a very diſagreeable acquaintance 
in him as long as you ſtay in the town; 
he will viſit you at all hours, either in bed 
or up; and even enter your Apartment 
without knocking, if you permit him to 
any degree of intimacy. A ſtranger, 
therefore, cannot be too cautious how he 
makes acquaintance in France, eſpecially 
where he intends ſtaying any time. A lit- 
tle coxcomb of this town hearing we were 
fond of muſic, met my ſervant in the 
Pt 5 ſtreet, 
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ſtreet, and bad him tell me he was a fidler, 
and would drink a diſh of coffee with me 
in the afternoon , he accordingly came, 
and was civilly received ; but his repeated 
viſits, and his intolerable forwardneſs and 
impertinence, might have prevented my 
gouty friend's journey bere, had not the com- 
manding officer of the town heard of his 
inſufferable rudeneſs, and compell'd him 
to aſk pardon : In ſhort, he would not be 
content with fiddling the greateſt part of 
the day at my houſe, without having a 
fiddle (which I never would lend to my 
moſt intimate friend in England) at his 
own, the other part of the time. 

I ſhall leave Ardres in a few days, and 
at it, the rout I take, in order to avoid the 
exceſſive heat of travelling late in the 
month of June, it is much hotter here than 
in England in the ſummer, and, from all 
I can learn, much colder in the winter. 

I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c, 


L E T. 


„ 
LA rr 
May 291th, 1766. 


DE AR SIR, 
Left little Ardres, and i in it my worthy 
acquaintance Monſ. Pillard, laſt Tueſ- 
day, and have got to Caſſel, twenty-four 
miles on my way; from which town, are 
to be ſeen above thirty fortified towns, 
the Britiſh Channel, and even Dover Caſ- 
tle; it is but twelve miles from St. Omer, 
but the road, not being paved, rendered 
it very diſagreeable travelling to the foot 
of the mountain, on the top of which, it 
is ſituated, but the goodneſs of the road 
the eaſy aſcent, and the great variety that 
nature, and art, exhibit on every fide of 
this fertile mountain, requires the pen of 
a poet like Virgil to deſcribe, or a Gainſbo- 
Tough to delineate; it is the higheſt, nay, 
1 believe, the 7% mountain in Flanders, 
and one would think that nature intended 
it as a Specula, to ſurvey the very extenſive 
flat country and proſpect that i is every way 
| to 
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to be ſeen, as far as the eye can reach, 
and as beautiful as the imagination can 
conceive; nay, when I was here ſome 
time ago in the winter, it was even beau- 
tiful. Here I met with a gentleman and 
his niece on their way to England, from 
Avignon; the account he gives me of that 
town in particular, and of the ſouth of 
France in general, tho' not a very bad 
one, has not encreaſed the deſire I had of 
penetrating very deep, into this country, 
at leaſt not till another year; the experi- 
ence I have had of many hot countries 
(tho' I diſlike cold weather) rather checks 
my curioſity; and could I afford it, I 
would rather chuſe to reſide ſomewhere 
near Paris till the approach of winter, and 
then flip away from it, by ſpending four 
or five months in the South of France. 
In all hot countries the nights in particular, 
are very diſagreeable, and the days are 
rendered troubleſome (though you fit quite 
ſtill) by the flies and other inſets, Indeed 
it is impoſſible to ſtir out of doors in any 

: 9 of 
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of thoſe climates till the day is almoſt 
ſpent, and the chief delight to be had is, 
to have nothing to do, and rejoice at it in 
the ſhade, 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


L E T- 


(24) 
LS TaS Vi 
Liſle, June I/, 1766. 


DE AR SIR, 

Left Caſſel after ſpending one day there, 

and deſcended the mountain by ano- 
ther road equally as good, and full as 
piłtureſque as that which I went up, which 
is the high road to this town. On my 
way hither, I met with nothing very per- 
ticular, but that at Armentiere, a large 
town, where I ſlept the firſt night, the 
dogs knew me to be either an Engliſhman 
or a ſtranger, for I could not ſtir out, but 
they were in full cry after me; and I 
found they were in the ſame humour the 
next morning, and that I was not natu- 
ralized by ſleeping there, nor by paying 
very dear for a bad ſupper, a vile bed, 
and a great deal of civil impertinence. 
From this town I ſent my ſervant forward 
to procure me private lodgings at Liſle, 
and graſs for my horſes; the lodgings, 
. he provided for me, were at a 
very 
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very bad public hotel, and the graſs was 
to be cut, and eat by the horſes in the 
ſtable, at thirty ſols a day each; theſe two 
circumſtances took off a great deal of that 
ſatisfaction I had promiſed mylelf in ſeeing 
a town by many called Little Paris; But, 
as I ſaid in a former Letter, a ſtranger 
muſt have a great deal of money, or a 
great deal of philoſophy, in travelling in 
this country, or the temper he will be 
continually kept in, by many impoſitions, 
will hardly compenſate for the variety that 
is to be teen as he paſſes. I have often 
wondered that the many inconveniencies, 
and impoſitions practiſed upon our country- 
men, is not as well known among us as 
it ought to be, but the truth is, it being | 
the faſhion to go to France, thoſe who 
have been, are aſhamed to acknowledge 
their folly, or to own that half the money 
would have carried them double the diſ- 
tance in their own country, lodged them 
at good and clean inns (which are ſeldom 
to be found here) and furniſhed them with 
a view of many places in England infinitely 
E ſuperior 
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ſuperior to any thing that is to be ſeen on 
this ſide of Paris, and perhaps, there too. 
On my conſcience I believe, a filly book, 
intitled, A Six Weeks Tour to Paris, 
« Verſailles, &c.” was wrote and publiſh- 
ed by the ſubſcription of the inn-keepers 
upon the Dover road; a book that has 
ſent a great number of filly people hither, 
and continues fo to do. I ſhould have told 
you the diftreſs I was put to on my ſecond 
journey from Ardres to St. Omer, I had 
paid away all my caſh at that town, and 
not in the leaſt doubting but that I could 
get change for a bank note, went there 
without any other money, and there I 
was obliged to ſtay, till my ſervant went 
to the Hotel d'Angleterre at Calais for 
change. At St. Omer they know not 
what a bank bill is, and while my ſervant 
was gone, I was conſidered by my hoſt, 
and many others, to be in pawn for my 
reckoning! I ſhould told you alſo, that 
I made an excurſion from Ardres to Dun- 
kirk, which bone of contention, though 
I had ſeen the winter before, I was will- 
ing 
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ing to take another look at. As a citizen 
of the world, it would grieve one to ſee 
ſo fine a harbour deſtroyed; as an Eng- 
liſnman, perhaps, it ought to raiſe very 
oppoſite reflections. I hate to talk about 
impoſitions, as I know it will be faid, it 
ſavors too much of a narrow purſe; but 
I cannot help cautio ning you of the impo- 
ſition you will certainly meet with at 
Monſ. Walbough's, the Concergerie, in 
Dunkirk, though 1 had two horſes, he 
made me pay three livres for my bed, 
and eight livres for a pair of ſoles, that 
were put upon the table quite cold, and 
ſerved up by a filthy ſervant. I am tho- 
roughly perſuaded that a Frenchman 
would not have paid above five or fix 
livres for what coſt me there about a 
guinea; and I have ſent his bill to En- 
gland to be publiſhed in the news pa- 
pers, either to deter him from ſuch prac- 
tices, or prevent the Engliſh from fre- 
quenting ſuch a houſe. Indeed I am told 
the White Hart there, kept by an En- 
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gliſnman, is a very good houſe; though 
I have no great opinion of the conſcience 
of an Engliſh publican exerciſing his func- 
tion at Dunkirk. 


I am, 
Dear Sir, &c. 


P.S. A very ſenſible Engliſhman whom 
I met with there, and who is alſo a pub- 


lican, aſſured me that B , who 


made ſuch a noiſe in the Engliſh news | 
papers relative to his impriſonment, and 


the cruel treatment he had received from 


the Governor, was himſelf the aggreſſor, 
and that he had met with more indulgence 
from the inhabitants of Dunkirk, and 


even from the Governor himſelf, than he 


merited : The caſe it ſeems was this, the 
Governor was informed that a great num- 
ber of Engliſh, Iriſh and Scotch, had 


made precipitate retreats from their own 


country to ſettle in this free port, and 
that 
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that many of them were men not merely 
unfortunate, but men of infamous cha- 
racter; for this reaſon he allowed them a 
certain time to procure certificates from 
the place of their former reſidence, ſet- 
ting forth who, and what they were: 
the limited time was three weeks, and 
Mr. B — —- failing in point of time, 
had it often repeated; but being unable 
to procure any, he was ordered at length 
to quit the town, and not complying 
with thoſe orders, he was impriſoned : 
If this was really the caſe, I do not ſee 
the injuſtice or injury done him, for he 
certainly had more indulgence than any 
'Frenchman would have been ſhewn under 
the like circumſtances, 
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Lifle, Fune 8th, 1966. 


Dear SiR, 

Otwithſtanding the many mortificati- 
ons I met with at my firſt entering 
this city, I have continued in it a week. 
It is certainly a well built town, and the 


grand place is a fine ſquare: There are at 


this time ten thoufand troops doing duty 


in Liſle, and the guards, both horſe and 
foot are relieved every morning in this 
ſquare, who make a fine appearance; nor 
can the excellence of their diſcipline, and 
the clean and ſoldier-like appearance of 
the French troops in general be too much 
admired; their cloathing, which is chiefly 
white, is perfectly clean; and yet their 
men have but five ſols per day ſubſiſtence. 

Here is alſo an indifferent theatre, but 
ſome good comic actors. Hackney coaches 
ply here as in London, at half the price, 


and much better voitures. It is aſtoniſn- 
ing how univerſal the faſhion is in France 


to 
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to dreſs the head; ſcarce a man, woman, 
or child, above the degree of the meaneſt 

peaſants, but have their hair dreſſed and 
| powdered in the higheſt taſte of the coun- 
try. Iam apt to think the taking of ſnuff, 
the powdering of the hair, and the great 
attention ſhewn by all degrees of people in 
France, to adorn their perſons, is a piece 
of ſtate policy to prevent their employing 
their intellectual faculties; and yet, with 
all this, the Flanderkins are very dirty 
people, and ſeem almoſt ſtrangers to ſenti. 
ment or delicacy. A girl of twelve years 
of age will do that bufine/s in the public 
ſtreet here, that one of the ſame age in 
England would be aſhamed to own ſhe 
did in private! and ſome ſtil] older. An 
innocent, modeſt, bluſhing country girl is 
not to be ſeen in this part of France. 
Here are a great number of very opulent 
tradeſmen, but their goods are not expoſ- 
ed as with us: I bought a waiſtcoat of a 
ſhopkeeper, who I was well aſſured could 
ſpeak Engliſh perfectly, but who pretend- 
ed not to underſtand a ſingle word; by 
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this artifice they learn your ſentiments, if 
you have a friend with you, relative to 
what you are in treaty for, and regulate 
their price accordingly. Theſe Flander- 
kins are very artful and ſharp in their 
dealings, and you may, without offence, 
offer them a third leſs than they demand; 
and, perhaps, pay dear even then. 
Having mentioned the general ſnuff- 
taking here, I cannot help obſerving how 
very abominable this cuſtom is; it 1s at 
beſt an indelicate one; but the middling 
people, who do not change their handker- 
_ Chiefs ſo often as they ſhould, are continu- 
ally exhibiting a filthy one in your face, 
in order to find out a wacart place in it to 
apply to their noſe, without conſidering 
how much they offend the eye of every 
perſon they come near who are unuſed to 
ſuch ſights; and conſidering how very lit- 
tle they regard cleanlineſs even in cooking, 
and how often the ſauff.-box and hand- 
kerchiefs are handled by cook and ſculli- 
on; I doubt nothing is eaten in this coun- 
try that has not a little of the tincture of 
5 tobacco 
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tobacco in it: But remember this is French 
Flanders, not France; and I hope I ſhall 
meet with better things as I approach 
nearer to the capital, for which town I ſet 
out to-morrow, and from whence you ſhall 
hear farther from 


Dear Sir, 


Tours, &c. 
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Paris, June 20th, 1766. 
Dx ar Sis, 
A paſſing through Douay, 
Cambray, and ſome other towns of 

leſs note, I arrived three days ago in this 
city. At Douay I was not admitted till I 
had filled up a printed paper with my 
name, quality, and deſtination; and as 
theſe orders were from the military go- 
vernor, who commanded a large body of 
troops doing duty there, having declared 
myſelf an Engliſh officer, I thought it 
. Proper to wait upon him the next morn- 
ing: He received me with great polite- 
neſs, 2nd aſked me whether I had been 
properly accomodated at my hotel, and 
offered to render me any aſſiſtance or ſer- 
vice in his power. I did not tell him the 
real truth, for I know not which was moſt 
diſagreeable, the dirt-of the houſe where I 
lodged, or the civility of the hoſteſs. 
Douay is a large fine town, but much in- 
ferior 
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ferior to Liſle; Cambray ſtill inferior to 
Douay; there I bought an ell of the fineſt 
cambrick that is made, it coſt fourteen 
livres (about twelve and ſixpence Engliſh) 
they aſſured me it might be drawn with 
eaſe through a common ſize wedding ring, 
but I did not try the experiment: Howe- 
ver, it is not prudent to buy any quantity 
of cambrick here, as it is prohibited in 
the next province, and at Perrone the of- 
ficers will examine your baggage rather 
cloſely ; though, in general, the great po- 
liteneſs ſhewn to ſtrangers who travel in 
France, ought to determine every gentle- 
man not to abuſe that confidence placed 
in him. The broad roads from Calais to 
this city, and all over France, are indeed 
wonderfully fine, paved all the way in the 
center, and planted on both ſides with 
ſtately elms, poplars, &c. ſo that when 
you are many leagues diſtant from even a 
town, you are apt to think yourſelf in an 


avenue leading in ſome capital manſton 
houſe. 


Neither 


Z 2 
Neither the entrance into Paris, nor 
the view of it at a diſtance, give you any 
thing like the idea of what a view of Lon- 
don muſt create in the eyes of a ſtranger; 
for the entrance gate excepted, which is 
ſtrikingly fine, it has much the appear- 
ance of the buly part of Southwark; the 
ſtreets are narrow, exceedingly crowd- 
ed with people, and the houſes very high. 
As there is a duty upon every thing 
brought into Paris, even upon a chicken 
or a leg of mutton, your baggage muſt 
undergo an examination before you enter 
the city; a circumſtance very diſagreeable 
at the end of a journey, under the excite- 
ments, perhaps, of ſlcep, hunger, or cu- 
rioſity: However, as I abhor coming into 
a town at night even in my own country, 
I was determined to get early into Paris, 
and was at the gates before noon, and 
drove about the town a great while before 
1 could find an hotel that could accommo- 
date me and my horſes, there not being 
inns at Paris, as in London, which will 
receive any horſes but their own, and you 
_ muſt 
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muſt find a private hotel that has ſtables, 
which 1 did with great difficulty, and was 
well lodged at fix livres a day. Single 
gentlemen, however, or even families, 
cannot do better on their arrival at Paris, 
than to go directly to the Hotel D'York 
Rue D'Mauveux Garcon Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, where they may be accommo- 
dated with apartments at any price, and 
all very good. A ſingle gentleman and 
his Servant, of my acquaintance, is well 
lodged there for eight livres a week. The 
ſtreet indeed is bad, but it is in that part 
of the town where the Engliſh chiefly re- 
ſide, and indeed the beſt part of Paris. 
It is to be remarked that Paris, however, 
has no polite end of the town, as we call it; 
in every ſtreet almoſt, are : hotels of people 
of faſhion. . 

Leaſt it ſhould n my memory, I 
muſt now adviſe you to take out at Calais 
from your portmanteau, and heavy bag- 
gage, ſuch linen and neceſſaries as you 
may have occaſion for upon the road, and 


then have your portmanteau plombed at the 
Cuſtom- 
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Cuſtom-Houſe there; by this means, you 
will paſs all the towns upon the road 
without interruption, and enter Paris, in 
particular, without a minute's delay. Be- 
fore I had been half an hour at my lodg- 
ings, a well dreſſed man waited upon me, 
and importuned me in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner to ſell him my horſes; nor could [ 
get clear of his impertinence, till I told 
him, that ſuch an application to a gentle- 
man in England, would entitle him to a 
horſe-whip only. 

A paſſion prevails here for Engliſh horſes, 
nor is there a Frenchman of any conditi- 
on, who rides, that has not one or two. 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


LAT. 
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| Paris, June 3Oth, 1766. 
DE AR SIR, 
F T ER having ſeen, among the 
great variety of what is faid to be 


$ worthy of attention, thoſe things which 


moſt excited my curioſity, I am become 
tired of Paris, and have fallied out of 
town ſeveral times in ſearch of a houfe or 
lodging in the neighbouring towns, and 
yeſterday fixed upon one at St. Germains; 
but before I fay any thing of that town, 
I will give you fome account of Paris. 

It is certainly, as I told you before, 
much inferior to London in ſize and beau- 
ty, yet almoft every ſtreet furniſnes either 
a church, a convent, or fomething worthy 
of attention. The place Yi#torre, is a ſmall 
circus, and in the center thereof is a fine 
ſtatue of Lewis the 14th; indeed neither 
this circus, nor any of the fquares in Paris, 
are equal in ſize or beauty to the ſmalleſt 
that adorn the environs of the city of Lon- 
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don. The Luxembourg and Tulleries | 
gardens are, indeed, very fine, as gar- 
dens, but not fo pleaſing as St. James's 
and Hyde Park. Oppoſite the Tulleries 
garden, in the center of a ſquare, that is 
not yet built, is a very fine Equeſtrian 
ſtatue of the preſent King, who has orna- 
mented one fide of this ſquare with a 
building, or rather facade, that cannot be 
too much admired, and, perhaps, is not 
inferior, either in deſign or execution, to 
any edifice, either antient or modern. 
Every thing in Paris has been fo often, 
and fo much better deſcribed, than it is in 
my power to do, that it would be abſurd 
in me to attempt giving you an exact deſ- 
cription of any thing; nor have I ſeen a 
quarter part of what a ſtranger is told they 
muſt ſee. The manufacture at the Go- 
belins is one thing, however, that gave 
me great delight, and what added to it. 
was, that I found the principal conductor 
of it an Engliſhman, whoſe apartments, 
ornamented with this work, and his own 
ingenious pencil, contributed greatly to 

. 2” 00 
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the pleaſure I received: Indeed the ſiſter 
arts ſeem to dwell with him, and his mu- 
ſical family, in that royal palace; and the 
execution of this inimitable art of paint- 
ing in worſteds to ſuch a degree of per- 
fection, is well worthy of the ſanction of 
a King of France. There is a whole 
length of Lewis the 14th, finely executed, 
in this manufacture. A ſmall fire- ſereen, 
with a little boy feeding a hen and chick- 
ens, was ſixteen guineas price; indeed 1 
wondered at the cheapneſs of it, and how 
a work (the progreſs of which is ſo ſlow) 
could be ſold at fo cheap a rate, I muſt 
now mention a beauty which Paris has, 
that London has not; Paris being walled 
in, the ramparts more than half round the 
whole city, are nobly adorned with four 
rows of ſtately trees, in the center of 
which is a broad road for coaches, and on 
each ſide very fine ſhady walks. Upon 
theſe ramparts are to be ſeen, every fine 
evening, many of the people of faſhion in 
their coaches, which are often gaudy, but 
oftener truly elegant, and painted in a 
molt 
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moſt exquiſite manner; not with arms, 
creſts, or initial letters, but with a variety 
of paſtoral ſcenes. On the margin of theſe 
walls are a great nymber of coffee-houſes, 
and places of public entertainment, where 
are exhibited a variety of amuſements, 
ſomerhing in the way of Bartholomew 
Fair, but, you may imagine, better ex- 
_ ecuted, by a people whoſe characteriſtic it 
is, to laugh and be merry. The coffee- 
houſes, &c. are decorated with a great 
deal of eye-trap, and in moſt of them are 
hartots and muſicians; and there the 
Bourgeois, with their wives and children, 
enjoy a little freſh air, and the view of 
the adjacent country, which is to .be ſeen 
in great variety from the different parts of 
theſe ramparts. The Engliſh are apt to 
think the French are very poor, but if fine 
houſes, expenſive furniture, ſuperb equi- 
pages, and a great number of ſervants, 
are proofs to the contrary, it is not ſo. 
There are certainly more coaches in Paris 
than in London, and, I believe, more in- 
habitants ; but certainly London is more 
than 
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than one third larger. The river Seine 

makes but a poor figure at Paris, when 
put in competition with the Thames; 
: but when the great diſtance it is from the 
main ocean is conſidered, and the many 
leagues its fantaſtic courſe takes to diſ- 
7 embogue itſelf, it muſt be conſidered as a 
: wonderful and noble River. It is, for in- 
t ſtance, but twelve miles from Paris to 
St. Germain; yet to go by water to this 
t town, it is near thirty; and in this little 
e | diſtance are between twenty and thirty 
e fertile iſlands. The River is continually 
extending her arms to embrace theſe 
jewels, that add ſo much to her beauty. 
The banks are hard and firm on each 
ſide, and are adorned with a great number 
of houſes, and fome villages. Two 
leagues from Paris, upon the banks of 
this river is St. Cloud, where the Duke of 
Orleans has a noble ſeat, and where, un- 
der his protection, the porcelain manufac- 
ture is carried on, and brought to an ex- 
quiſite degree of perfection. After being 
ſhewn the various progreſs of this work, 
an | I thought 
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I thought myſelf under a neceſſity of tak- 
ing a ſmall ſpecimen of it, and the cheap- 
eft thing I could find, was a ſmall ſallad 
bowl, which, however, coſt me a gui- 
nea; here I was ſhewn three ſmall pieces 


of ornamental china for a chimney piece, 


that came to four thouſand livres. From 
this ſeat you have a fine view of Paris, 
the Bois de Bolloigne, and the beautiful 
line of beauty (according to Mr. Hogarth) 
that the river Seine exhibits. The Duke 
of Orleans's park and gardens are open to 
every body, and upon Sundays, in fine 
weather, it is incredible what numbers of 
people come down to recreate themſelves 
there by water from Paris. Greenwich 


Park is not fo crowded on holidays, as the 


Duke of Orleans park is every Sunday 


during the ſummer ; but none of the 


French nobility ſhut up themſelves and 


their houſes as the Engliſh do. In the 


many years I have lived in, and near Lon- 
don, I could never ſee Lord Burlington's 
gardens, though I had frequently a ticket. 
In France the appearance of a gentleman, 

and 


| the painter at full length. 
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and particularly a ſtranger, is a ticket to 
go any where, and ought to be a ſufficient 
tye to every one not to abuſe the confi- 
dence repoſed in him. Scribbling upon 
the windows, and the like, is not com- 
mon in France; I do not recolle& that 
I have once ſeen any writing upon the 


windows of the public inns, but what was 


done by the pencil of an Engliſh hand 
Indeed I ſaw at every inn I ſtopped upon 
the road to Paris, a certain Iriſh Peer's 
portrait, as perfectly drawn in France as 
it has been in England, with the name of 


r. T. 
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St. Germain, July 270% 1766, 


Dear SIR, 
T Yeſterday received a great many Let- 

ters from England, which had travelled 
after me to Liſle, Douay, &c. among 
which, I had the pleaſure of one from 
you. I ſhould have wrote to you fooner 
but that I have had my friend from Eng- 
land, Mr. „with me, who could 
make but a ſhort ſtay, and therefore 1 
have been continually out with him, to fee 
what is to be ſeen in this neighbourhood. 
But before I mention Marli, Verſailles, 
&c. I muſt give you ſome account of this 
moſt delightfully ſituated town. It is aſ- 
toniſhing that a place ſo often mentioned 
in hiſtory, and ſo remarkable for being 
the reſidence of King James, after he had 
abdicated his throne, ſhould not be better 
known in England than I believe it is. 


All I had ever heard of St. Germain was, 
that 
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that in it ſtood a palace, where King 


James lived and died, and that it was 


now gone to decay: That is not the caſe, 
however, but if it were, the delightful ſi- 
tuation of this town can never decay, till 
nature herſelf fails. St. Germain is ſitu- 
ated upon a very high mountain; there 
are two palaces, the old and the new, 
though it is hard to gueſs which is the 
new one, as they are certainly both old. 
From the gardens and park to theſe pa- 


laces, is a proſpect, not inferior, if not 


ſuperior to any pleaſing view in the whole 
world. From them you look down upon 
a moſt extenſive and delightful plain, al- 
moſt as far as the eye can carry; and this 


plain is environed quite round with a chain 


of mountains, on the ſides of which, ma- 
ny villages, monaſteries, windmills, vine- 
yards, gardens and country ſeats, diverſi- 


fy the proſpect. In the plain, which con- 


tains ſeveral villages, you have a full view 
of the beautiful twining river, and many 
fertile iſlands; the piftureſque bridge of 

| p Pook, 
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Peck, and the barges paſſing between 
Rouen and Paris; the wonderful machine 
of Marli, with a view of that town and 
the royal gardens. From the park you 
go upon a noble terras, levelled by art, 
near two miles long, ſupported on the 
ide that commands the proſpect above 
deſcribed, by a very ſtrong wall, and 
ſheltered on the other by the moſt beau- 
tiful foreſt that can be conceived in nature. 
This noble terras and foreſt is not only 
open to horſe and foot, but you are per- 
mitted to drive coaches, chairs, and in 
ſhort, make every uſe of it that can be 
deſired, except deſtroying the game with 
which it abounds, beſides a great number 
of deer, which the king hunts here three 
times a week during the winter ſeaſon. 
If you aſk why Lewis the 14th did not 
prefer this noble ſituation to Verſailles 
(which has its elevation from art) they 
tell you, that taking into its extenſive 
view St. Dennis, the burial place of the 
Kings of France, was a memento he did 
not like; but a man might, with the ſame 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, diſlike ſeeing his bed; and I really 
believe it was becauſe nature had done too 
much at St. Germain to permit a prince 
of his genius, to diſplay fully his boundleſs 
effuſion of fancy and expence. 

The town of St. Germain is alſo a very 
good one, and may be conſidered to Paris, 
what Richmond is to London, Here is a 
plentiful market every day, and I have 
eat a great many mackarell here perfect- 
ly freſh, though they are brought from 
Dieppe. The wine made here, and with- 
in a few leagues, is very good; I have 
ſome which coſt only two guineas per 
hogſhead, that is as good wine as I ever 
deſire to drink. In whatever province a 
man lives in France, he ſhould be content 
with the wine of that province; he is ſure 
then to have it wholeſome and good ; but 


if you ſend for wine of another province, 


it is frequently corrupted, for they can 
brew in France as well as in England. 
Jam, 
Dear Sir, | 
Yours, & eo. 
D L E T- 
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St. Germain, Aug. 15th, 1766. 
Dear S1R, 


AM much obliged to you for the Re- 

views, Magazines, and other books, 
which you ſent me by my ſervant and 
child, who arrived ſafe and well a few 
days ago; had you not repeated your de- 
fire of ſuch an account as I can give you 
of this country, I ſhould have held my 
hand, when I found Mr. Smollet's Tra- 
vels thro' France, &c. made a part of the 
packet. Did you ſend them to me to 
ſteal from, to correct, or to amuſe ? If the 
latter, they have anſwered your deſign. 
I had ſeen ſome extracts of theſe Travels 
in the news papers and the magazines, 
which had excited my curioſity; not to 
mention the pompous account given of 
them in the Ciitical Review, by his coadju- 
tors, and Mr. Hamilton. I would not leſſen 
the merit of Mr. Smollet's performance, 
he is certainly a man of genius and learn- 


ing; 
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ing; but I have no great opinion of the 
Book Midwives, or Scotch Reviewers. A 
Scotch author is ſure to be applauded, 
though he were no ways concerned in that 
periodical production. An Engliſh author, 
who even dares, in the moſt modeſt man- 
ner, either to cenſure a Scotch author, or 
a Scotchman's conduct, is ſure of dam- 
nation from the pen of the Critical Re- 
viewers: I have experienced this more 
than once; but in no inſtance ſo flagrant 
as from the pen of Mr. Hamilton's hack- 
ney writers. 

I appeal to you, and to every man of 
candour, whether the conduct of Lord B— 
relative to Lady Mary W M 8 
Letters, can be ſtrictly juſtified; yet theſe 
men have the effrontery to ſay, that Lord 
B behaved like a man of honor and 
underſtanding; adding, that I refuſed to 
* give up the papers without certain ſti- 
** pulations, which Lord B — appears 
** very properly to have diſdained and re- 
« jected.“ Now can any thing be more 
extraordinary than the boldneſs in which 
DS this 
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this fellow has advanced fo damnable a 
falſchood ? You muſt know, and fo muſt 
he, if he could read, and be honeſt, that 
I refuſed to deliver up the papers ueoN 
ANY CONDITIONS WHATEVER; and 
THERE lay the oFFENCE; and from 
thence aroſe the treatment I met with: 
What, not ſacrifice your honor, and every 
truſt repoſed in you, to oblige Lord B—! 
Certainly ſuch a fellow ought to be damned 
and belied, not only in every Review, but 
in every Scotch author of the preſent cen- 
tury. I have, in a former letter, given 
you ſome account of the forwardneſs and 
impertinence of the common run of 
Frenchmen; Mr. Smollet has more than 
confimed that character; but then it muſt 
be conſidered, that the character we Bor 
have given (I beg his pardon for the liber- 
ty of the word gor H) is the character of 
ſuch men who court vou acquaintance; 
not ſuch whoſe acquaintance you ought to 
court. Since I have been here, I have 
had the honor to be preſented to many 
people of the firſt faſhion in this king- 


dom; 
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dom; I ſay preſented, for people of RANK 
and FASHION HERE, never take the leaſt 
notice of any perſon that is not properly 
introduced; and after that no people are 
more free or better bred. So many ad- 
venturers come to France, as well as go to 
England, that the French nobility are 
much more cautious that the Engliſh, 
whom they admit to their houſes or ac- 
quaintance; ſo that I cannot allow either 
my own, or Mr. Smollet's character of a 
Frenchman, to be a juſt one. It is juſt 
ſuch a one indeed as is frequently to be 
met with in France; but it is by no means 
the character of a French GENTLEMAN; 
and the reaſon the French men and man- 
ners are, in general, ſo much decried by 
the Engliſh is, that the company that ei- 
ther travelling authors, or travelling relaters, 
in general keep, are juſt ſuch men, as 
French travellers may pick up by dozens 
in England, who will be civil and trou- 
bleſome by turns, for want of knowing 
how to behave otherwiſe. 

D - 


Madam. 
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Madam Li Counteſs de la Marck, ſiſ- 
ter to the preſent Duke D' Noailles, is the 
lady to whom I am obliged, not only for 
her own countenance and favor, but for 
her introduction of me to the Count her 
huſband, her brother the Duke D'Noailles, 
and ſome other people of the firſt rank. 
This lady lives in a delightfully ſituated 
houſe in the foreſt of St. Germain, during 
the ſummer. It was a hunting ſeat of the 
preſent King's, who gave it to the Coun- 
teſs for her life. In a thick wood, which 
on one fide adjoins to the very walls of 
this houſe, the Counteſs has erected a lit- 
-tle theatre, where, under cover of the 


trees, were frequently performed ſome 
comic entertainments on a Sunday evening, 
beſides dancing, and many other devices, 
hard by, calculated for the amuſement of 
the common people. The wood on one 
ſide, the proſpect on the other, and the 
elegant manner in which this houſe is fur- 
niſhed, and in which this accompliſhed 
lady lives, cannot be too much admired. 
She never dines till fix o'clock, ſo that 
5 thoſe 
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thoſe who viſit her, have an open houſe 
and an elegant table always to go to, ei- 
ther to dine or ſup at. The Counteſs has 
a perfect knowledge of muſic, and is a 
fine performer on the harpſichord. Hap- 
pening to be there on the eve of St. Ann, 
I was much ſurpriſed to find a great many 
people of faſhion entering her apartment, 
and preſenting her with flowers, garlands, 
fruit, and various kinds of preſents, upon 
enquiry, I found that the Counteſs's Chriſ- 
tian name is ANN, and that it is the fa- 
ſhion to preſent on the eve of the ſaint's 
day, to thoſe of the ſame name, ſuch ſort 
of preſents. The Count, her huſband, 
came from Paris the ſame evening, whom 
I had not before ſeen, and after preſent- 
ing his own bouguet, he delivered to the 
Counteſs a moſt elegant ivory ſnuff-box 
environed with gold, and upon the out- 
ſide of the lid was the portrait of the lady 


by whom it was ſent, exquiſitely hand- 
ſome, and finely painted, playing on the 
guitar: As the day following was not too 
a | D 4 late 
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late to make this offering, my wife, my 
daughter and myſelf, did not fail preſent- 
ing to the Counteſs ſuch a kind of Bouquet, 


as our fancy could ſuggeſt, and the time 
would permit us to prepare. 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


P. S. It is the general opinion, that the 
Counteſs de la Marck will not permit any 
more theatrical entertainments at her the- 
atre in the wood. 
n & une font deux, 
«© Ceft le nombre heureux 
* En gallanterie; 
85 : Mais, quand un fois 
% Un & une font trois, 
& C'eſt la diablerie.” 

After ſuch ſort of diverſions, it is rather 
dangerous for the broken couples to walk 
home two miles through the chequered ſhade 

of 
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of this delightful foreſt. In ſhort, I am 
afraid the Counteſs has heard, that though 
they came out of town by wos, they often 
returned by threes, and that this will de- 
prive us of a moſt agreeable entertainment. 
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St. Germain, Aug, 25th, 1766. 

De ar SIR, 
Shall now give you ſome account of 
Verfailles, where I have been two or 
three times. I had a great deſire to ſee 
the King, and it was gratified in the fulleſt 
manner; for I not only ſtood very near 
him while he dreſſed, but very near him 
while he prayed alſo. After he was dreſſ- 
ed, he went through a large range of 
apartments to the chapel, where high maſs 
was performed under a moſt noble band 
of vocal and inſtrumental muſic. Nothing 
can be conceived more becoming the dig- 
nity of a great king offering up his prayers 
to the King of Kings, than this heavenly 
choir inſpires, which the King of France 
does in the moſt ſolemn manner; and at 
the elevation of the hoſt, ſtrikes his breaſt, 
and frequently croſſes himſelf. Excluſive 
of confidering Lewis the 15th as a king, 
he is certainly a remarkably handſome 
| man; 
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man ; I have ſeen none of his ſubjects 
more ſo, and few ſo well; he is above at- 
tending to that great nicety of head drels, 


that fo univerſally prevails here; the love 


of his ſubjects, and his own goodly coun- 
tenance, plainly diſcover that he is a hu- 
mane and generous prince. He would 
fain have ſaved the life of the aſſaſſin 
Damien, but in this inſtance onLyY, his 
parliament and ſubjects would not permit 
him to uſe his own deſpotic power; in 
which, however, they, perhaps, ſhewed 
more loyalty than humanity ; for Damien 
was certainly a poor fanatic, without any 
accomplice, and actuated by his own blind 
zeal and ignorance : However, ſuch an ex- 


traordinary and daring attempt after all, 


even made upon the perſon of a private 
man, requires, at leaſt, capital puniſh- 
ment; and though I think he ought not 
to have lived, I cannot think of the man- 
ner in which he ſuffered, without horror. 


Now I am upon this ſubject, I cannot for- 


bear telling you of an execution that I 
believe will give you ſome pleaſure: 1 
own 
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own it did me. During the late war, an 
officer of high rank was going poſt from 
Paris, to take upon him the command of 
the French fleet at Toulon, his ſervants, 
baggage, and moſt of his retinue, were 
gone before him, and he travelled in his 
cap and great coat in a very private man- 
ner. At the gates of one of the towns 
he paſſed through, the officers of the cuſ- 


| toms were rather rude in examining his 


baggage, &c. and this delay occaſioned his 
ſpeaking to them with ſome degree of 
ſeverity ; this the officers ſo reſented, that 
they as wickedly, as privately, put into 
his portmanteau a pound or two of to- 
bacco, and ſome other things, that were 
contraband ; and when he had proceeded 

ten or twenty miles farther on his journey, 
they purſued and overtook him, and there 


inſiſted on a re-examination of his baggage 


and found the ſnuff, &c. which they alone 
knew to be there. Upon this he was 
ſtopped, and taken before the proper 


officer of the next town, to be dealt with 


according to the laws of the country. He 
in 
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in vain pleaded his own innocence, and 
the guilt of theſe villains, before a magiſ- 
trate, who ſeemed determined to detain 
and puniſh him; when the general, unable 
to conceal his rank, or ſtifle his reſentment 
any longer, inſtantly threw back his great 
coat and diſcovered his cordon bleu, and 
declared who, and what he was, and up- 
on what ſervice he was going; and at the 
ſame time aſſured the two accuſers, and 
the magiſtrate who had hitherto ſided with 
them, that he would not leave that town 
till he had ſeen them all three hanged; 
and he was in ſome meaſure as good as his 
word, for the two principals were executed 
before he did. Had you or I been fo 
ſerved, or any man of leſs rank, he might 
have been ſent to the gallies for life; and 
the principal magiſtrate was either a fool, 
or a rogue, to hearken to ſuch an accuſa- 
tion; the very purſuit of theſe fellows to 
make a ſecond ſearch, was a proof of 
their wicked conduct at the firſt, But 
to have done with melancholy ſubjects, 
and a little laugh; for I am determined 

| to 
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to live free, and laugh at the variety of 
folly and wickedneſs of men, that living 
long, and feeing much, bring before me; 
I will therefore tell you a ſtory : During 
the war 1n forty-five, a poor Scotch gen- 
tleman at Paris, was taken up and put 
into the Baſtile, under a ſuſpicion of being 
a ſpy, or, in ſome other ſhape, an enemy 
to the ſtate: Though the man was inno- 
cent, yet he was greatly alarmed and terri- 
fied upon being ſo confined ; but finding 
himſelf lodged in handſome apartments, 
and every neceſſary of life provided for 
him at the King's expence (for he was a 
royal priſoner) beſides an excellent dinner, 
the Scotchman became not only content, 
but perfectly happy: The poor man, it 
ſeems, was a gentleman in diſtreſs, with- 
out fortune or friends; and the perſon 
from whom I had this ſtory, aſſured me, 
that the Scotchman declared to him, that 
when the officer of the Baſtile told him 
he was ſoon to be diſmiſſed, he thought 
he ſhould have become daft with ſorrow, 


for he knew not where to go, nor how 
to. 
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to live; and would have thought himſelf 
much obliged to the ftate, had they 
ſentenced him to perpetual impriſonment 
in the Baſtile. The aged countenance of 
this caſtle, its high towers, and the idea 
that no perſon 1s ſcarce ever admitted into 
it, but againſt their inclination (the poor 
Scotchman above excepted) and ſtanding 
as it were to overlook, and keep in awe 
a whole city, renders it an object of great 
curioſity, and according to my idea, the 
outfide is much the handſomeſt part of it. 
After all (next to our own laws) the laws 
of France are the beſt of any other king- 
dom in Europe. They keep the poor 
very poor, and they are very wiſe in fo 
doing: the induſtrious poor do not want; 
and if poor do not want, I do not pity 
their poverty. I ſhould rejoice to ſee the 
poor in England kept in the ſame medium, 
they will not then be above tilling the 
land, and doing the moſt ſervile offices 


of life, which is not the caſe among us; 


we have thouſands of poor that ought to 
" 
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do it; but they have been taught to read 
and write, and therefore will rather rob, 
forge, whore or pilfer, than ſet them- 
ſelves down to labour, or any act of in- 
duſtry. I quite agree with Mandeville, 
that charity-ſchools educate a great num- 
ber of thieves and whores, who would 
have been honeſt and uſeful, if they had 
been unlearned. 
The great number of croſſes, crucifixes, 
ſaints, &c. that are to be ſeen in every 
corner of the towns in France, and up- 
on the public highways, are a continual 
memento to the poor, and a check to 
their committing violence to travellers. 
I am far from laughing at theſe objects, 
as is too commonly done by proteſtants 
Who travel here, not conſidering that 
they contribute to their own preſervation. 
I wiſh the commonalty of our poor had 
ſome kind of check that would prove as 
powerful. The common beggars, indeed 
are more numerous than with us; but 
common beggars have very little title to 


com- 
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compaſſion, are of no uſe to ſociety, and, 
as General Hurſt uſed to ſay to them, 
when they ſaid they were ſtarving: Die! 
die! the ſooner you are dead the better.“ 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c, 


1 


— 
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St. Germain, Aug. 30tb, 1766. 

DE AR SIR, it | 
HE palace of Verſailles has been ſo 
often deſcribed, that I fand it as 
unneceſſary, as it is difficult, to ſpeak of 
ſuch an amazing pile of building ; which, 
however, ſeems to me to have been built 
with more expence, than real judgment; 
and the greateſt part of its real magnifi- 
cence, perhaps, lies in the noble roads, 
and ſtately trees, by which it is every way 
approached. I have not yet found out 
where the very great number of capital 
pictures I have heard ſo much faid of, 
are placed; I have ſeen only a very few 
for ſuch a palace, but they are certainly 
very fine; thoſe which moſt delighted me, 
are a full length of Lewis the 14th, in 
which the very ſoul and genius of that 
monarch, according to my idea of him, 
ſhines forth in his face; he ſeems to be 
painted in a full bottom brown wig, put 
over 
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over a ſmaller quite black; but the under 
one, in reality, is to repreſent his own 
hair; and the upper is a wig which was 
wore in his days, upon all occaſions, in 
full dreſs. The other is a picture by 
Guido, which I am apt to believe is his 
own portrait, and that of his wife, or 


miſtreſs, who has a pallett, bruſnes and 
colours, in her hands, and is receiving 


his inſtructions how to uſe them; there 


is ſo much affection, beauty, attention 


and modeſty, in this female face, and ſo 
much dignity and harmony in the whole 
performance, that though it is a little 
ſquare picture, patched out, originally, 
from an oval form, I would prefer it, 
for my own pleaſure, to any picture in 


the palace of Verſailles. What diſgraces 


this palace exceedingly is, the unclean 
manner in which theſe noble apartments 
the / fine pictures, the glaſſes, furniture, 
ſtatues, vauzes, &c. are permitted to re- 
main in; but that neatneſs which cha- 
racterizes the houſes of princes and peo- 

; ple 
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ple of faſhion in England, is not obſerved 
with the attention in this kingdom that 
it ought; nor do you ſcarce ever ſee a 


Palace or fine houſe in France, that is, 


with its gardens, buildings, &c. perfectly 
compleat and finiſhed; there is either a 
litter of ſtones, trees, rubbiſh, or work- 
men, or all together, at moſt houſes and 
palaces I have yet ſeen. In the gardens 
of Verſailles are an infinite number of 
ſtatues; ſome, however, are very bad; 
but in a wood near the palace may be 
ſeen what is called the Baths of Apollo, 
where Lewis the 14th is repreſented, un- 
der the character of that God, juſt come 
out of the Bath, and fix of his favourite 
ladies aſſiſting him with linen, &c. and 
performing the offices due to ſo clean a 
Divinity ; the ſeven figures, which are of 
white marble, are admirably diſpoſed, and, 
1 believe, finely executed: what adds to 
the beauty of this piece of ſculpture, in 
my eye, is that the figures are about 
the 
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the ſize of real life: A Venus de Medicis 
eight feet high, is to me. a ſhocking ſight, 
however well it may be executed. 

The laſt time I was at Verſailles, I ſaw 


the Queen dine alone in her bedchamber, 


and her daughters, the princeſſes, in ano- 
ther apartment. I was alſo preſent when 
the Dauphin ſigned a marriage covenant 
in the preſence of a cardinal, and the offi- 
cers of ſtate, The Queen is a little cheer- 
ful looking woman, and though ſhe was 
but juſt recovered from a dangerous fit of 
illneſs, ſhe condeſcended to walk through 
the apartments (her ſedan chair following 
her) that thoſe who had not ſeen her, 
might have an opportunity; and that 
thoſe who knew her, might rejoice and 
congratulate her upon her recovery; for 
ſhe is a good woman and much beloved; 
indeed the whole royal family are remark- 
able for their good nature. The Dauphin 
is of a fair complexion, and looks rather 
ſickly; and his brother, Le Comte de 
Provence, often rallies him, and ſays he 

will 
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will be king; he is, indeed, a moſt {pright- 
ly and captivating child. 
At the court of France there is no kiſſ- 
ing of hands as with us: When a ſtran- 
ger is preſented (which muſt be by the 
ambaſſador of his country) the ambaſſador 
mentions his name to the King, who re- 
turns the bow, but never ſpeaks; not 
from pride, for he ſeems to have none, 
but to avoid the common place queſtions 
that muſt be put upon ſuch occaſions, 
W hat is very ſingular is, that you are ad- 
mitted into the King's bedchamber to ſee 
him dreſs, even to the putting on his 


ſnirt, during part of which time, four or 
five biſhops are upon their knees praying 


for him at his bedſide. 
I do not think any prince in Europe en- 


Joys life more than Lewis the 15th; his 


principal diverſions are hunting and ſhoot- 
ing, and he is continually moving from 
one palace to another to partake of theſe 
his favourite amuſements; not but that I 
am told he has a little garden, a Trianon, 

where 
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where he often picks his own ſallad, makes 
his own ſoup, and enjoys the converſation 
of a few ſelect friends, without the plague, 


impertinence, and, above all, the parade 
that generally attends royalty. 


I am, 


Dear Sir, &c. 
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Sͤt. Germain, Aug. 241th, 1766. 
Dear SIR, 
Mong the many beauties that the 
ſituation of this town affords, the 
contiguity of it to Marli is not the leaſt. 
It is impoſſible for me to deſcribe the 
beauties of this little palace. The water- 
works (which play every Sunday in the at- 
ternoon for two or three hours) you muſt 
often have heard of; but no man can con- 
ceive how enchanting a place theſe gar- 
dens are in a hot day, under the ſhade of 
the ſtately trees that adorn and cover the 
walks, while they are terminated which- 
ever way you look, by theſe delightful 
and aſtoniſhing water-works playing in va- 
rious forms. The agreeable ſound of the 
caſcades, the nappes d'eaus, and the fall- 
ing of the water, which riſes in many 
places as high as the talleſt trees that ſur- 


ſurround it, together with the variety of 
7” dreſs, 
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dreſs, the company that are haſtening 
from one part of the gardens to the other, 
appear in, render it, perhaps, the moſt 
pictureſque ſcene the world can afford, or 
imagination conceive; and I would prefer 
the little chateau of Marli for my reſi- 
dence, to any dwelling I have ſeen in my 


whole life, The houſe contains nothing 


very curious, but the hiſtory of Don 
Quixote inimitably executed in the Go- 
belin manufactory: Indeed conſidered as 
a royal palace, it is but very ſmall, but 
then there ſtands on each fide the parterre, 
in a thick wood (fo that the fronts only 
are ſeen) twelve little dwelling houſes, ſix 
on each ſide, where, I am told, Lewis the 
14th lodged his favourite . women, and 
very elegantly lodged they were, having an 
agreeable communication not only. from 
one to the other, under a thick cover of 
arched trees, but to the King's houſe alſo. 
There are in theſe gardens a great number' 
of ſtatues done from the moſt celebrated 
antiques, and ſome originals ; that which, 

1 however, 
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however, delighted me moſt, and indeed, 
more than any thing in ſculpture I ever 
ſaw, either in France or England, is two 
children playing with a goat, and feeding 
it with grapes; the face of one of the 
chub boys is ſo lively, in ſpite of the want 
of enlivened eyes, that I defy thoſe who 
love children, not to wiſh to kiſs him; 
the goat is pleaſed with the food, and the 
boy's mouth, which is opened to ſhew his 
delight, is moſt happily. executed; theſe 
boys ſtund upon a kind of ' tripod, which 
is finely ornamented with vine leaves and 
fruit, the foliages of which are exquiſitely 
finiſhed, and: the whole performance can- 
not fail ſtriking every beholder with de- 
light, were it · not characterized as ſome- 
thing curious, by being the only piece of 
ſculpture in theſe gardens, or even at Ver- 
ſailles, that is encloſed, and protected 
from injury, by a circus of iron rails. 
Marti is but a little walk from this town, 
and you may conclude I often viſit it. I 
par to mention the very extraordinary 


piece 
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piece of machinery that throws the water 
from the river Seine up a very high 


mountain to fupply theſe gardens, as well 


as thoſe of Verfailles, with water, for the 
purpoſes of uſe and pleaſure; but a de- 
ſcription thereof has, I believe, often been 
given, if a deſcription can, of ſo very com- 
plicated a piece of mechaniſm, as it cer- 
tainly is; but ſince water can be conveyed 
up a mountain in ſome manner, I am in- 
clined to think this might be done by ſome 
mechanical genius of theſe days, with half 
the labour, and without the great annual 
expence that is employed to keep theſe 
works in order. It is ſaid they were con- 
ſtructed by a peaſant, who had for ſome 
time made his wife and family unhappy, 
from the thoughtful and melancholy man- 
ner he appeared to be in; hat having 
brought. matters to bear in bi own 1ma- 
gination, he ſuddenly broke out. in rap- 
tures, exclaiming that e buſineſs was 
done, and ſoon after p'oduced a model, 
which was carried int/ execution, If this 


was really a fact {8 I am aſſured it is) 
/B-2 - the 
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the work cannot be too much admired, 
and I am fo bigotted that I would not 
wiſh to ſee it amended. I wiſh this man 
had taught his countrymen the art of 
pen making, for I can hardly uſe this to 
tell you that 


I am, &c. 
Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
\ LE T- 
N 
\ i 
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St. Germain, Sept. 3d, 1766. 
DEAR Sik, 
Told you in my former letter that the 

King was very fond of hunting and 
ſhooting, and I had yeſterday the pleaſure 
to ſee him open the ſhooting ſeaſon of 
partridges, which was indeed a very fine 
ſight. 1am almoſt afraid to tell you (as 
you are ſo good a ſportſman) all I ſaw; 
will you believe me, whea I tell you that 

this ſport was opened upon the plains be- 
neath this town, and about half way be- 
tween it and Paris? It was not a mile 
from the high road when I turned off to 
approach the place where 1 ſaw the King, 
his company, and his guards, as I was in 
an Italian chair; I went a good way round 
to get up in the rear; as I paſſed along I 
heard the King continually firing, and yet 
to my aſtoniſhment I thought all the par- 
tridges in the creation were under the 
E 3 wheels 
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wheels of my chaiſe; I do averr it, that 
the birds that run and roſe, from the diſ- 
turbance of my chaiſe and my ſervant's 
horſe only, could not be leſs than two 
hundred; and while they were flying and 
running, the hares which were - diſturbed 
by the King and his party, came bound- 
ing over the plain towards me in numbers, 3 
like dogs in purſuit of a hare. When 1 
had got in the rear of the King, I left my 
chaiſe and walked up, and ſaw him keep 
an almoſt continual fire, five or ſix ſhots 
frequently without moving his horſe's foot, 
for the minute he had fired, another gun 
was put into his hand; nor did I ſee him 
once miſs; but at length a crippled bird 
eſcaped towards my chaiſe, and having ſa- 
tisfied my curioſity, I had a mind to gra- 
tify my vanity, and go in ſearch of the 
wounded in the field of battle; in ſhort I 
had a mind to ſup upon a fowl that was 
killed by a King ; however, though I ſaw 
many (for I had the whole field of battle 
to myſelf) I took but one: it was a nice 


young 


2 
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young bird, and I buttoned it in my 
pocket;; but when I had got near St. Ger- 
main, I put my hand in my pocket to ex- 
amine whether my bird was ſafe or alive; 
it convinced me of the latter inſtantly, by 
following my hand with the utmoſt ſub- 
tity, and flying quite away with all the 
vigour of a ſound bird, which mortified 
me more than it ought; but it was royal 
game. | AN 
The account of the game I ſaw, I know 
muſt appear very extraordinary to an Eng- 
liſh ſportſman; but then it muſt be re- 
membered, that a perſon, without liberty, 
who kills game in France, is ſent to the 
gallies for life; and the partridges are not 
only to be ſeen running about in abun- 
dance here, and at Verſailles, but even at 
the very walls of Paris. There is an Offi- 
cer on purpoſe to load the King's fowling 
pieces; nor does he fire one that is 
not loaded by that officer. I am told that 
nothing can appear ſo ſingular to an Eng- 
liſh ſportſman as the ſtag hunting in the 

E 4 foreſt 
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foreſt of St. Germain : The King, and all 
the French nobility who hunt with him, 
ride with large ſaddles, piſtols, and very 
heavy ſtrong jack boots, the noiſe and 
rattling of which, quite ſhurs out the cry 
of the hounds; they do not, however, 
ride fo hard (nay they cannot in this fo- 
reſt) as our ſportſmen in England; a cir- 
cumſtance that gives me great pleaſure, 
as it will induce me to partake of a diver- 
fion here, which I ſeldom did in England: 
TI am not fond of a neck or nothing | 
Chace. 

Tue foreſt of St. Germain is in moſt 
places too thick to ride through, it is there- 
fore cut out into a great number of ſtars, 
which have a poſt fixed in the center with 
the name of the etoile painted thereon : 
The rays of theſe ſtars are avenues cut 
quite through in a direct line, and in 
theſe avenues the game is purſued; ſo that 
a perſon who is, thrown out, (I think the 
ſportſmen call it) if they know the foreſt, 
they have only to aſk towards which 

etoile 
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etoile the hounds are gone, and rejoin the 
company. | 

| I am, 


Dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


P. S. The King killed two hundred. and 
thirty-ſix partridges yeſterday, 
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St. Germain, Sept. 1th, 1766. 
Dear Sir, 
OW I have given you the beſt ac- 
count I can of other people's houſes, 
will give you ſome account of my own, 
tis enter'd by two large gates, or porte 
cochere, where in a good ſized court, are 
two coach houſes, and ſtables for four 
horſes, adjoining to which, thro' a hand- 
ſome iron gate, you enter my garden, or 
rather gardens, for | have two, well wall- 
ed in, and planted with a great variety of 
wall fruit, grapes, ſtandard apricots, figs, 
&c. beſides a very large almond tree, the 
kernel of which is moſt delicious; the 
houſe has nothing to recommend it, but 
being large, and having the proſpect of 
the garden on one fide, and a delightful 
view of Marli and the adjacent country on 
the other part of the river is to be ſeen 
from it: For this houſe I pay ſix hundred 
livres a year (about twenty-ſeven pounds) 
but 
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but had I ſold the fruit that has even 


rotted upon the trees, it would have pro- 


duced me half the rent; a piece of negle& 
I ſhall not be guilty of another year ; but 
I did not know the faſhion of the coun- 
try; to be ſure I ſee no more impropriety 
in ſelling grapes than wine, and I believe 


what I have in my garden will make me a 


hogſhead. The fruit here is in great 
plenty and delicious, more fo, I am per- 
ſuaded, than it is farther ſouthward; 1 
mean apricots, peaches, pears, &c. To be 
ſure, oranges cannot bave the flavour of 
thoſe which grow in warmer climates; 
though the large and beautiful orangeries 
at Verſailles look as if they did not want 


the power of ſunſhine. It is certainly 
much hotter here than in England, du- 


ring the ſummer months: I. Wish it was 
ſo in the winter, for I hate intenſe cold. 
Butchers meat, which is of all kinds 


| very good, is to be had. for three-penice 
a farthing Engliſh per pound. A man may 
certainly live better wih his family at St. 


Germain in France upon three hundred 
pounds 
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pounds a year, than at Richmond in Eng- 
land upon five. The meat in this king- 
dom is, as it were, all ſtall fed, and the 
beef is excellent. There is not a quadrup- 
ed throughout the kingdom that is not in 
houſe every night. There are ſcarce any 
incloſures in France; and a horſe let looſe 
at Calais, might, for ought I know, run 
away to Marſeilles. I have juſt read 
„The Gentleman's Guide thro' France, 
„ by a Sea Officer, who has certainly 
given thoſe who have a mind to follow 
his. footſteps, or frugality, a great many 
uſeful hints; even the Reviewers (though 
he did not touch them 1 believe) have let 
him paſs muſter pretty well. Now as the 
public have had a doctor's and a failor's 
| obſervations through France, ſuppoſe you 
was to print mine for the bonour of the 
ſoldiers. 
I cannot help making a remark, while 
it occurs to me, relative to the great acti- 
on the French make uſe of in their ordi- 
dinary converſation, for which we are apt 
10 laugh at them. But, perhaps, this 
action 
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action is not ſo much the conſequence of 
their being Frenchmen, as men living un- 
der the laws of France. An Engliſhman 
ſpeaks his mind freely in plain Engliſh; 
but a Frenchman durſt not ſpeak in plain 
French; and, therefore, a ſhrug of the 
ſhoulders, an elevated arm, a contracted 
brow, or a gathering up, as it were, of 
one's whole body, may be, and frequently 
is, as well underſtood as words, and yet 
for theſe bodily actions, a man cannot be 
conveyed to the Baſtile. The Engliſh, 
Iriſh and Scotch, who reſide here, are as 
perfect maſters of the ſbrug, as any of the 
natives; and even among us, how many 
men, eſpecially in trade, have their credit 
injured, and their characters blaſted, Nats a 
ſhrug of their ſhoulders. 


1 am, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours ge. 


LE T- 
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St. Germain, Sept. 10th, _ 

De ar SIR, 
R. Smollet ſomewhere ſays, if a 
ſtranger dies in France, all his 
effects are ſeized for the King's uſe. This 
aſſertion alarmed me exceeding]y ; for 
though I have not much to be ſeized, l 
have more than I can in juſtice to my fa- 
mily riſque upon my own life. I there- 
fore made it my buſineſs to enquire ſtrict- 
ly into this matter, and have reaſon to 
believe it is never done but when a ſtran- 
ger dies poſſeſſed of houſes or land, and 
that their perſonal effects are not meddled 
with. Indeed I bought a ſecond-hand 
coach, that was the property of an Eng- 
liſh gentleman who died in France, at 
the Hotel of the Duke of Richmond, 
where it was ſent till properly claimed; 
and it was fold for the benefit of his 
Engliſh heirs, not the King of France: 
— I am well aſſured that one of our 
| ambaſſa- 
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ambaſſadors procured an exemption from 
this law in favour of the Engliſh ſubjects 
who die here; and I am ſure that the ef- 
fects of Col. Forreſter, who died lately 
at Toulouſe, were ſold there for the bene- 
fit of his daughter in England. I do not 
mean to inſinuate any falſe colouring is 
meant in Mr. Smollet's account; it is the 
general opinion and aſſertion of the French 
themſelves; and an Engliſh lady, who 
has reſided here many years, inſiſted up- 
on it to me that it is ſo, Circumſtanced, 
however, as I am, and known to people 
who partake often of the King's favour and 
friendſhip, I am in no pain about what 
little I have here; on the contrary, I in- 
tend very ſoon to come over to England 
in order to fetch my books, and ſome | 
other things I ſtand in need of; having 
obtained liberty of Mad. La Comteſſe De 
La Marck to addreſs them to her, and her 


| _ Promiſe to procure an order that they 


ſhall be fent to my houſe, upon a reli- 
ance that I will not abuſe the confidence 
repoſed in me; otherwiſe books muſt 


80 
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go to a kind of ſtationers-hall, and be very 
cloſely examined at Paris, and all kind of 
Engliſh houſhold furniture is prohibited 
in France. It is much to be wondered 
at, that ſo politic a nation ſhould not re- 
move every objection, and give every 
encouragement to ſtrangers to ſettle among 
them. I ſuppoſe their refuſing chriſtian 
burial to all ſuch who do not die in the 
faith of the church of Rome, has deterr'd, 
and does continually deterr thouſands 
from living, for fear of dying here. I 
think, however, I have got the better of 
theſe objections, having ſeen enough of 
Life not to be over anxious how long 1 
ſhall live; and quite indifferent when J 
am dead, where I am buried. The Ger- 
mans have a particular ſpot of Ground 
at Paris for burying their dead under ; and 
fo might the Engliſh, if any Engliſh am- 
baſſador ſhould ever think it worth while 
to meke ſuch a requeſt; and it is, in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary, to prevent the expence 
of ſending the dead bodies of ſuch as my- 
ſelf, over to England for interment. It 

is 
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is very fingular to obſerve, which every 
Engliſhman who lives at Paris muſt, that 
the moſt public tranſactions of this king- 
dom are firſt made known to the generality 
of people there by the Englifh news- pa- 
pers; and it is no leſs extraordinary to ſee 
the many flagrant falſities, and the often 
ſcandalous abuſe of even the King and mi- 
niſtry of France lying publickly upon the 
tables of many coffee -houſes in Paris: 
Were half as much faid in any other man- 
ner than in an Engliſh news- paper, the 
Publiſher of ſuch would ſoon ſbut up bis 
| by 
What an infinite deal of abuſe have 1 
ſeen here thrown upon the King and peo- 
ple relative to the excution of the young 
man at Abbeville! It is true, I believe, 
when the relations of this unhappy youth 
(who are people of condition) applied to 
the King for his pardon, the King abſo- 
lutely refuſed it, making (as I have been 
aſſured) this ſenſible and modeſt reply; 
„No: Was not Damien torn to death 
 * by n for: aſlaulting me, an earthly 

| « King; 
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6 King; and ſhall I pardon | thoſe who 

® inſult the King of Kings?” 1 cannot, 
without ſome degree of reſentment, read 
the many cook'd up ſtories which are 
continually in the Engliſh news-papers 
reflecting ſo often on the ſeverity and 
injuſtice of ſo humane a prince as the 
. King of France. Thoſe who know hu- 
man nature beſt, ſhould rather look upon 
a deſpotic king of ſuch a kingdom as this 
(whoſe ſingle word is a law) with admi- 
ration and aſtoniſhment, that he is not 
(intoxicated with ſuch an unlimited power) 
abuſing it every hour by acts of injuſtice 
and oppreflion, as other abſolute princes 
do; inſtead of inflicting no puniſhment 
upon any delinquent, but by a formal courſe 
of law. If judges are corrupt, that is a 
king's misfortune, not his fault ; and 
judges may be corrupt in all kingdoms. 
Notwithſtanding our boaſted liberty in 
England, I will never call it a free country, 
while the doctrine of libels ſtands upon 


the footing it now does. By the laws of 
ͤ— -be” UE the 
country 
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country where it was Publiſhed ; the rea- 
ſon is obvious; becauſe there the jury 
and neighbours are ſuppoſed to be beſt 
acquainted with the perſon libeld, and 
the 4ntention of the libeller; and there- 
fore if the jury had a power to fine or 
impriſon the offender, according to their 
opinion of che heinouſneſs of the offence, 
it would be a very juſt and proper mode 
of puniſhing libellers. In all other caſes a 
jury know, that if they find a man guilty 
of felony, he muſt be hanged, and for 
petty thefts tranſported ; but the jury that 


finds a man guilty of publiſhing a libel, 


knows not his puniſhment ; they not only 
find him guilty of publiſhing a certain pa- 
per, but they find him guilty of publiſn- 
ing whatever kind of explanation an art- 
ful, or a wicked attorney will ſet forth, 
and infinuate to be the author's meaning 
in the paper publiſhed; fix months after 
the conviction, the offender is to appear 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, to receive judge- 
ment for the offence, from a judge who 
knows nothing of the merits of the cauſe, 
” but 
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but as it is reported to him; and there 
may be ſentenced to have his noſe lit, 
his ears cut off, or nail'd to the pillory, 
or both, impriſoned for life, fined, and 
high ſecurities demanded chat he maꝝ be 
unable to procure; and thus a man, 
who has only in print, or writing, expoſed 
the wickedneſs, or cowardigg, of his 
neighbour, and, perhaps, not exceeded 
the truth, is liable to a more grievous 
punifhment than even death itſelf. It 
may be ſaid, on the other ſide, but what 
judge will inflict fo grievous a puniſhment 
for ſo ſlight an offence ? To which I reply, 
none, perhaps, of the prefent upright 
judges of the King's-Bench. But ſuppoſe 
a wicked or corrupt judge ſhould ever pre- 
ſide there, who may be libelled himſelf 
for his male adminiſtration of juſtice; 
fuch a judge would become a party con- 
cerned againſt every libeller ; and ſuch a 
Judge has it in his power to inflict the pu- 


niſhments I have mentioned above, and 
that too for an offence, that the jury who 
found the guilt, would not have fined the 

offender 
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oftender twenty pounds for, had the power 
been veſted, as it ought, in them. While 
this law is maintained in England, I will 
maintain it, that no law is more, if ſo 
griggous. However trivial the crime of 


the young man executed at Abbeville may 


appear in the eyes of us proteſtants, he 
was certginly guilty of a high offence 
againſt the religion and laws of his country, 
and therefore merited puniſhment. Crimes 
are not capital in proportion to the REAL 
heinouſneſs of the offence, but in propor- 
tion as ſociety is injured. The man that 
ſteals a guinea from me upon the public 
highway, is hanged; but the man that 
robs me of my good name in private, 
paſſes with impunity, and often with ap- 
plauſe, ag. | 


I am, Sir, 


Tours, &c. 


LE T- 
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St. Germain, Sept. 16th, 17 66. 
DEAR SIR, i 
HE account I have given you, 
that which you have read of Mr. 
Smollet's of the great diſregard to clean- 
lineſs among the French nation in general, 
is to be underſtood, however, not to be- 
long to their perſons, but their houſes, 
cookery, &c. The ladies of France, in 
particular, are very attentive to cleanlineſs 
about their own perſons. The various 
kinds of waſhing chairs, biddets, &c. that 
are expoſed to ſale at almoſt every ſhop 
in Paris, plainly: ſhew, that partial bathing 
is as much in practice in modern France, 


as general bathing was in old Rome; 


even the female ſervants and common peo- 
ple are much cleaner about the heels in 
particular, than they are in England. 
There are certainly a great number of 
fine women in France; and a man who 
cannot ſee and feel the influence of their 


beauty, 
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beauty, in ſpite of the fingularity of the 
paint, pomatum and powder, ſo much com- 
plained of, I more than ſuſpect, can look 
upon a beautiful woman in England with 

a philoſophical indifference. | 

I am afraid we have a great many pret- 
ty women in England, who never wet 
their ſkin, but when they waſh their hands 
and face; and I often think of a witty ſay- 
ing of I. d C d's upon this ſubject; 
it is too well known to be repeated; | but 
[am well ſatisfied it does not hold good 
in this kingdom. I muſt, however, own, 
the quantity of rouge put on by the ladies 
here, is very ſingular, and to outdo what 
nature ever did, very abſurd; the truth 1 is, 
it ſteals upon them by degrees, their eyes 
become habituated to it, and they do not | 
ſee it in the ſame manner that every one 
elſe does; add to this, it is a mark of 
Altinction and I am perſuaded if 1 it was 
not in England a mark of another kin 4, it 
would prevail as much there as it does 
here; but if the ladies of France would 
lave aa ſnuff, they would captivate men 
of 
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of all nations, as well as their own, ex- 
cept ſuch as are worn down by age or infir- 
mities, to an almoſt total indifference to 
the ſex in general ; however, I know ſome 
ladies of high rank, who uſe no paint; 
in deep mourning none do: Mad. la 
Marck, for inſtance, I have never ſeen 
with any; nor, indeed, does ſhe want 
paint, or any kind of art; her good ſenſe, 
good breeding, and agreeable perſon, re- 
quire none of thoſe aids, if aids they are: 
It is ſaid, a good parſon needs no band; 
and I never ſee a plain face, or a bad per- 
fon, in high dreſs, that I do not conſider 
the bearer ignorant, fooliſh, and vain. I 
cannot account for it, but this kingdom 
abounds more with human deformity, 
than any part of the world 1 haye ever 
ſeen; and I now muſt remind you to be 
particularly careful how you walk in the 
ſtreets of Paris, the narrowneſs of which, 
the great number of coaches, carts, ca- 
briolets, and various kinds of voitures, 
together with the multitude of people 
a through every ſtreet, render 

walk- 
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walking in Paris very dangerous: Scarce 
a day paſſes that terrible accidents do not 
happen from the brutality of coachmen, 
carmen, and the like; and though I have 


been particularly cautious and careful, I 


have had ſome narrow eſcapes. The laſt 


time I was at Paris, a gentleman was 


thrown down by the horſes of a cart, 
which had a ſtone in it not leſs than five 
ton weight; it was upon the entrance of 
the Pont-Neuf, and the progreſs of the 
carriage was ſtopped by the obſtruction of 
the poor unfortunate gentleman's leg; in- 
ſtead of backing the carriage to diſcharge 
the leg from under the wheel, the man 
who conducted it, either from ignorance, 
or ſurprize, was going to advance, had 
not I ſeized the thiller horſe, and prevent- 
ed him; however, it was to no purpoſe, 
for the poor man's leg was ſmaſhed to 
pieces; a vaſt mob ſoon collected round 
him, and in ſpite of all that I could ſay, I 
could not prevail upon any body to carry 
him to the neareſt ſurgeon ; curioſity, not 
humanity, ſeemed to ſurround this object, 

2 and 
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and therefore I was unable to continue 
an uſeleſs ſpeCtator any longer, or indeed 
to partake of the diverſion of the opera, 
to which I was going; ſo returned home. 
The next morning I made what enquiry 
1 could, but I could learn nothing about 
him. Paris is not informed of accidents, 
robberies, murders and the like, by daily 
papers, as we are in London, and, per- 
haps, this is one reaſon why people are 
leſs upon their guard : beſide the accidents 
that happen in broad day-light, there 
are a great many murders committed at 
Paris in the night. There is a place in 
Paris where the bodies of murdered per- 
ſons, or ſuch who have been thrown out 
of the windows, are expoſed, in order to 
be owned, and this place 1s ſeldom with- 
out the body of a murdered or drowned 
perſon : Theſe murders, however, I pre- 
ſume, are not committed in cool blood, 
but rather rencounters that happen at 
houſes of ill fame. The common people 
in England decide their quarrels, gene- 


rally at handy-cuffs; but in France every 
barber 
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barber wears a ſword and almoſt every 
man knows how to uſe one; and this, 
in ſome meaſure, accounts for the fre- 
quency of murders in Paris, 

A ſtranger whoſe attention in the ſtreets 
is moſt likely to be employed in looking 
about him, ought not to walk in Paris till 
that curioſity is abated, for it certainly is 
not ſafe even to the citizens themſelves. 

I forgot to tell you, that I called upon 
one of the Swiſs guards (who are diſtribut- 
ed in every part of Paris) to ſecure the 
driver of the cart I mentioned above; and 
if I might judge of the fellow's puniſhment 
from the terror he ſeemed to be under, it 
muſt have been very exemplary, for no 
man going to the gallows, could have be- 
trayed more perturbation of mind. The 
police of Paris is, indeed, wonderful: I 
know a gentleman, who, in his cups, loſt 
his watch, and though he could not re- 
member where he had been, the police in- 
formed him, and reſtored him his watch 
the next morning. Any injury done to 
either a ſtranger, or citizen, if complained 
F 2 of, 
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of, will be inſtantly heard, and ſeverely 
puniſhed : there are forty-eight commiſ- 
faries in different parts of Paris, for this 
buſineſs only. You will think it ſtrange, 
yet it is, nevertheleſs, true, that if a man 
gets drunk, and forgets where he lay, the 
police will inform him, and with whom 
he lay, if he had a bedfellow. 


I am, 


Dear Sir, &c. 


LE T- 
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St. Germain, Sept. 23d, 1766. 
Dear SIR, 
JO an Engliſhman it ſeems very 
ſtrange to go into an inn and make 
a bargain for his bed, his ſupper, his horſes 
and ſervants, before he eats or ſleeps; yec 
this is common in France, and for a ſtran- 
ger even neceſſary; for though you will 
meet with no kind of civil reception at 
the inns upon the road in France, as with 
us, at your entrance; you will meet with 
an exorbitant bill (without this precaution) 
at your departure; therefore when you 
come into an inn, where you intend to ſtay 
all night, or to dine, aſk the price of your 
room and bed, and order a ſupper or din- 
ner at thirty, forty, fifty or ſixty ſols per 
head, you will then be well ſerved with, 
perhaps, many diſhes, any one of which, 
had you ordered in particular, would have 
been charged treble. There are certainly 
many diſagreeable circumſtances ariſe in 


F 3 travel - 
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travelling in France, that do not ſo fre- 
quently attend travelling in England ; but 
then it is in England alone that theſe in- 
conveniencies do not ariſe : However, a 
man that can have.good bread, good wine, 
and ay hard egg, with clean ſheets, and 
ſhelter over his head, has a great many 
comforts that many of his betters are 
without. Certainly the Caſtle at Marlbo- 
rough is not to be found in every town in 
France. I «travelled once with an Iriſh 
family from Cheſter to Bath; we were five 
days upon the road, and theſe people 
(otherwiſe very ſenſible and agreeable) 
were unhappy, becauſe they could not 
meet with milk for their tea, or potatoes 
for their mutton, at every inn we break- 
faſted or ſuppedat; and I dare ſay, a 
Frenchman finds himſelf very unhappy 
upon our roads for want a ſoup and bouilli. 
I have found no loſs for the want of ſoup, 
&c. but I have been miſerable for want of 
tea, and when I had it, for want of a ket- 


tle to boil water, and a tea-pot to prepare 


it in. A Turk would think all the inns 
in 
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in England terrible, were he to taſte their 
bad coffee, or find no opium at them. A 
man with a ſmall purſe, a bad conſtituti- 
on, and of a peeviſh temper, cannot travel 
from one ſide of this kingdom to the 
bother, without meeting with a great va- 
riety of circumſtances that will ruffle his 
mind; and fo he would, if he ſat at home 
in his own chimney corner: It is not, how- 
ever, what we meet with at ſea port 
towns, at auberges on the road, or the 
company that in genera] frequent ſuch 
towns and ſuch houſes, that are to cha- 
racterize a nation. I have ſeen a failor 
put a quid of tobacco out of his mouth 
to ſun it for a ſecond regale, and another 
ſteal it, and put it reeking hot into his 
own; and a man that keeps ſuch com- 
pany, without ever ſeeing better, might 
with truth ſay, that Engliſhmen are the 
fouleſt feeders in the univerſe. At elegant 
tables in France, to every cover is ſet a 
large deep glaſs, three parts full of water, 
wherein the bowl of your wine glaſs is in- 
verted, to keep it cool and clean; for 
2 as 
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as often as you drink, it is again immerſed 
in the water-glaſs; and ſhould you either 
dip your fingers after dinner, or waſh 
your mouth in this (though your own wa- 
ter- glaſs) it would be deemed the height 
of ill-breeding. The eaſy addreſs of peo- 
ple of faſhion in France, is very captivat- 
ing. We had the honour to be preſented, 
not long ſiuce, to the Princeſs De Beauvau, 
by a lady of the firſt quality; there was a 
kind of chair of ſtate placed for her High- 
neſs, and when ſhe entered the room, 
though a little woman, her high birth and 
breeding was very conſpicuous in her air 
and manner; ſhe was attended by two or 
three gentlemen of her houſehold, who 
conducted her to her chair, and I expected 
to find nothing but this ſtate during the 
whole time I had the honour to be in her 
Preſence; but we were ſoon agreeably 
ſurprized with the eaſy and familiar con- 
verſation of one of the moſt agreeable wo- 
men in the world, The Prince her huſ- 
band (who had the cordon bleu) and who 
commands in the province of Languedoc, 

| is 
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is a very tall, genteel, grave man, ſpeaks 
Italian and reads Engliſh, and did me the 
honor of offering me his countenance and 
favour, when he underſtood I ſet out with 
a view of going farther ſouthward. No- 
thing is ſo diſagreeable as a low bred 
Frenchman , no man is more agreeable 
than a well bred Frenchman : A low bred 
Engliſhman ſhocks you with his vulgarity ; 
a low bred Frenchman ſickens you with 
his impertinence. Major A d, who 
after being covered with wounds at Fon- 
tenoy, was taken priſoner by the French, 
and the officer to whom he ſurrendered, 
concealed him with his own regimental, 
to protect him from any farther miſchief 
or inſult. There are, beſides, many in- 
ſtances of good breeding (not to mention 
St, Cas) that French gentlemen have ſhewn 
to the Engliſh in peace and war, that 1 
own ſavours a good deal of humanity as 
well as politeneſs, and ought to have de- 
terred a man, who has eſtabliſhed the 
character of an hiſtorian, from ſtigmatiz- 
ing a whole nation, abounding with po- 

5 F' s lite 
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lite arts, ingenious - men, and beautiful 
women, as a parcel of painted dolls of 
one ſex, and hottentots of the other; and 
yet in ſpite of all that can be ſaid, the ve- 
ry dirtieſt and loweſt beggars in this king- 
dom, would find a good ſale for their old 
cloaths in the kingdom of Scotland. There 
flands no tub behind the kutchen door in 
France to eaſe nature in; nor have I ever 
ſeen or heard of mortiſied fleſb at a table in 
France, either private or public; and cer- 
tainly you may dine for four and thirty 
ſols (which is about ſeventeen pence) at a 
table D'Hote at Paris, in a manner that 
you cannot in London, upon ſuch variety, 
for ſeventeen ſhillings, and with your 
dinner you have included a pint of excel- 
lent wine, The beſt roaſt beef I ever eat, 
was at a table D'Hote at Paris; and at 
theſe tables, in general, the diſhes are 
ſerved upon plate, not very clean it muſt 
be confeſſed. That elegant writer, Lord 
Bolingbroke, ſpeaking of the French nati- 
on, ſays, * They are people fo near the 
« world, as to have all its conveniencies ; 
« ſo 
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& ſo far from the world, as to be a ſtran- 
« ger to all its inconveniencies : Wanting 
nothing which goes to the eaſe and hap- 
“ pineſs of life; embarraſſed by nothing 
* which is cumberſome.” According to 
this account, by a nobleman who lived 
many years in France, every man of re- 
flection would, perhaps, wiſh to have 
been born a Frenchman, According to: 
Mr. Smollet's Account of a nation im- 
proved, perhaps, ſince Lord Bolingbroke 
reſided among them, a man may as well 
eat with the dogs of Greenland, or drink. 
urine with the civilized inhabitants of 
Kamſchatka, as eat an olio of mortified: 
fleſn, dirt and tobacco, with a Pariſian of 
the preſent age. But I will venture to 
ſay, that either the Doctor has kept very 
bad company, or his own ill ſtate of health. 
and want of appetite, or both together, 
have been the means of warping his judg- 
ment, and corrupting his own imagination. 
To read the account given of the King's 
Bench Priſon in the Hiſtory of Sir Laun- 
celot Graves, and that of a Journey 
through 
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through France, a man would be inclined 
to prefer a twelvemonth's reſidence in that 

univerſity, rather than live the ſame time 

among the Hottentots of Paris or Nice; 
and yet |1 believe the author of that ro- 
mance is better able to give a juſt account 
of the King's College in the Borough, from 
three months reſidence there, than to give 
the character of a moſt extenſive king- 
dom from having reſided eighteen months 
at Nice. 

Mr. Smollet ſays, © A true bred French- 

* man dips his fingers, embrown'd with 

“ ſnuff, into his plate filled with ragout ; 

between every three mouthfuls he pro- 

% duces his ſnuff- box and takes a freſh 

“ pinch, with the moſt graceful geſticulati- 

ons; then he diſplays his handkerchief, 

« which may be termed the flag of abomi- 

c nation, and in the uſe of both, ſcatters 

« his favours among thoſe who have the 

« happineſs to fit near him.“ If a man 

will play at bowls, he muſt take rubbers; 

and if the doctor's account of a true bred 

Frenchman be true, it is by no means the 

behavi- 
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behaviour of a well bred Frenchman. An 
Engliſh lady of faſhion who reſides here, to 
whom I lent Smollet's Travels, ſays, he 
certainly lodged at ale-houſes, and converſ- 


ed with the loweſt claſs of mechanics that 
frequent ſuch houſes. 


TIT am, 


Dear Sir, 


. Yours, &c. 


< 


* 
— 
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St. Germain, Sept. 30th, 1766. 
Dear Sik, 
Forgot to tell you, that my Friend, 
Mr. W „went to Paris, without 
me, and happened to dine there with the 


Calas family, You may imagine how 
much I regretted not being of this party, 


and more fo, when he gave me an account 


of the good ſenſe and modeſt deportment 
of them all; but particularly of the two 
daughters of this unfortunate man. They 
have, however, experienced an almoſt 
univerſal regard. The King of France, 
the clergy of France, as well as the -no- 
bility of their own and our kingdom, 
have, upon this occaſion, ſhewn the libe- 


rality of their purſe, as well as their liberal 


way of thinking ; neither their religion on 
this ſide the water, nor their country on 
our ſide, checked the dictates of humani- 


ty; and they have experienced as much 


attention from the catholics of their own 
country, 
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country, as they have pity from the whole 
world. I once ſaved the life of a ew, 
and when the grateful young man was 
recovered, he came to thank me, and 
aſſured me at the ſame time, that he 

every day offered up a prayer to God for 
my preſervation : I told him the beſt re- 
turn he could make, would be to relieve 
a Turk or a Chriſtian with the ſame rea- 
dineſs I relieved him, if ſuch an occaſion 
offered; and I believe he left me (ſo far 
a Chriſtian convert,) with a full reſolution * 
to do as he would be done by. 

I muſt inform you that it is not reckon- 
ed very reputable for an Engliſhman to 
frequent coffee-houſes in Paris, but as you 
will be deſirous of ſeeing the Engliſh news- 
papers, I would recommend the Caffe 
De Conti at the end of the Pont-Neuf, 
It is moſt delightfully ſituated, and you 
are ſerved with excellent coffee, tea, or- 
geat, and bread and butter, with more 
elegance than in any coffee-houſe in Lon- 
don; the Gazetteer and Lloyd's Evening 
Poſt come regularly there every poſt ; and 

5 0H} Monſ. 
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Monſ. Felix, who is an Italian and his 
wife a Frenchwoman, will not only pleaſe 
you by their great civility, but will, in 
many reſpects, be very uſeful, if you con- 
ſult them where to buy, and what to give, 
for every thing you want, The evening 
aſſemblies at theſe houſes are not always 
compoſed of the beſt company; though 
there is often to be met men of character 
and faſhion, of all nations, at the Caffe 
De Conti, which 1s the beſt I have ſeen 
in Paris. When you go from Paris to 
Verſailles, aſk your coachman what houſe 
he recommends, and then direct him to 
go to the Hotel Juſte, Rue du Vieux, 
Aupres le Bureau de la Guerre. At all 
other houſes (as my landlord Monſ. De- 
loro, aſſures me) they give the coachman 
three or four livres for the Engliſn freight 
he brings, and that HE alone does not: It 
is, however, a very good houſe, and 
abounds in excellent beds; and beſides, he 
can furniſh you with a key to ſee the 
Baths of Apollo, and other places that are 


uſually locked up in the gardens. : 
" In 
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In one of the Apartments at Verſailles 

is a very fine muſical clock and time 
keeper; at the eleventh hour, two doors 
fly open, which preſent bells, on which 
the hour is ſtruck by two little figures, 
after which, a cock, which is placed on 
one ſide, crows, and an eagle on the other 
claps her wings; between them is a little 
door, which ſuddenly flies open, and a 
figure advances, repreſenting Lewis the 
14th, over whoſe head the clouds imme- 
diately open, and an angel deſcends, and 
places a crown upon his head, which then 
returns, and is again encloſed in the clouds, 
the king retires, the doors ſhut, and the 
whole ſcenery is finiſhed by a very indif- 
ferent muſical performance on bells within 
it is, however, a very ingenious piece of 
mechaniſm, as well as a very fine orna- 
ment to the apartment, and conſidering 
when it was made, not unworthy of ſuch 
a place. 
There is alſo in the King's bedchamber 
two chandeliers of ſolid gold, of the moſt 
| exquilite 
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exquiſite workmanſhip I ever beheld; if 1 
miſtake not, they coſt four thouſand 
pounds for the work alone; but I am not 
quite ſure about this matter. One thing 
I muſt obſerve here, that is very princely 
indeed, the contrary of which, ſo ſhame- 
fully diſgraces our palaces, and every thing 
worthy to be ſeen in them; I mean that 
ſcandalous cuſtom of giving money at eve- 
ry door you paſs, which are generally 
opened to you by different Perſons. In 
France no ſervant about the royal palaces 
can be prevailed on to take money. | 
urged a ſervant of the King's who had 
been particularly civil, (and no other per- 
ſon in ſight) to take a ſix livre piece for 
his trouble, but he refuſed it with peremp- 
tory politeneſs, and ſaid he could not diſ- 
grace his royal maſter in ſuch a manner; 
and yet, upon enquiry, I found this to 
be a ſervant that lights the King's fire, 
and does thoſe kind of offices of the bed- 
chamber. An itinerant Jew in France will 


enter a palace of a Prince of the Blood, 
and 
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and in the hall thereof open his budget, 
and diſplay his hardware, for a day toge- 
ther, as if it were his own houſe, with- 
out dreaming of giving offence to the 
prince, or a bribe to his domeſtics, 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 
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St. Germain, Oct. 4th, 1166. 

Dear SIR, 
AVING by favor of Mad. de la 
Marck, obtained permiſſion to bring 
over my books, ſome houſhold furniture, 
and many things I ſtood in need of, I ſet 
out this morning for London; but the bu- 
ſineſs I have to do there, and the approach 
of winter, I fear will deprive me of the 
pleaſure of ſeeing Suffolk, and my friends 
at Ipſwich: I ſhall therefore write to you 
as I paſs along, and tell you what I have 
ſeen worthy of notice. I ſet out to make 
this long journey quite alone, in my own 
cabriolet, and without a ſervant; a cit- 
cumſtance I would not have choſe, had it 
not been inconvenient to my family to 
have taken him. The firſt poſt from 
Paris fix miles, is to St. Dennis, and tho 
I had never been there, I had not the cu- 
rioſity to ſee the fine things that are there 
ſhewn ; therefore I can only tell you that 
9 i 
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it is a very pretty village; and the cathe- 
dral, monaſteries, &c. add much to the 
beauty of it. The next town I paſled 
was Ecoven, and from thence to Luzarche 
and Chantilly : At this village I ſtopped 
to ſee the chateau of the Prince De Condi. 
It is ſituated in a very fine park, and the 
chateau (which ſtands in the middle of a 
moſt elegant garden, abounding with a 
great variety of water works, which were 
all playing) is, in the trueſt ſenſe, a 

chateau; for it ſtands in the midſt of a 
large canal of water, and is approached by 
a bridge, and defended by ſome pieces of 
cannon. From the apartments, ſome of 
which are very fine, is to be ſeen ſuch a 
variety of beauties, that a perſon who 

only goes to look at it, cannot poſſibly 
give a deſcription of it to another : I muſt 
content myſelf therefore in telling you it 
is an object as much worth ſeeing as any 
thing I have yet ſeen in France. The ves | 
ry apartments (which are at ſome diſtance 

from the chateau) for the ſervants, &c. 
are more like a country town, than the 

out 
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out offices to a country ſeat; but I cannot 
forbear mentioning the ſtables; one would 
think that Swift had been the architect; as 
the Houyhnhnms of this prince are as mag- 
nificently lodged as any prince in Europe 
is. I really imagined the ſtables had been 
the chateau, and the chateau the ſtables. 
This building is not only fine, but aſto- 
niſhingly cxeEAT; for befides two hun- 
dred and forty ſtalls for the houyhnhnms, 
there is included within the building a 
moſt noble circus for their exerciſe and di- 
verſion; and what added not a hitle to the 
dignity of this houyhahnm palace was, 
that almoſt every apartment was occupied. 
After dinner I proceeded on my journey 
to Longueville and Clermont, where I 
hy ; but though there are houſes and gar- 
dens belonging to the prince of that name, 
well worth feeing, I proceeded the next 
day on my journey. But before ] entered 
this laſt town, I muſt tell you a circum- 
ftance that put me into a little diforder, and 
my horſe into a great heat. 1 had idled 
away too much of the day-light at Chantilly, 

and 
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1 had a good league to travel after 


night, to reach Clermont, for I found 
Longueville was no place to lodge at. 
Between theſe two towns I perceived a 
human figure before me, which the white 
pavement of the road rendered very con- 
ſpicuous, though quite night; but he in- 
ſtantly diſappeared by going off the pave- 

ment to the right or. left; and as I paſſed 
along, I looked very earneſtly on both 
ſides, but could ſee nothing of him; how- 
ever, happening to look behind, I ſaw a 
man purſuing me with all his might; I 
therefore put on for near a mile, as faſt 


as my horſe could go, and being ſatisfied 


that no perſon on foot could overtake me 
at that diſtance, I began to walk my 
horſe coolly into the town, but before I 
got into it, I perceived my running foot- 
man again in purſuit of me, and though 
L had little piſtols in my pocket, and could 


ſee the lights in the town, yet I chole ra- 


ther to truſt to my horſe's heels than my 
own proweſs; and yet, perhaps, after all, 
this man had no evil deſign. Robberies 

are 
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are very ſeldom committed here, but 
then they are always attended with murder. 
The next day I paſſed through St. Juſt, 
D'Avigny, Breteuil, Fleurs, and Hebe- 
court, to Amiens, where I lay; and 
where I left my horſe, who was become 
too much fatigued to proceed with him 
on ſo long a journey without injury, 
Here I was well entertained at the hotel 
de Duc de Bourbon, with a good bed, a 
good ſupper, and a pint of Burgundy, and 
paid only three livres, i. e. half a crown; 
but then I left my horſe at a livre per day. 
Amiens is an old ill looking town, has a 
fine old cathedral, and a noble walk near 
it. From Amiens I paſſed through Pe- 
quigny, Flixcourt and Ailly, to Abbeville, 
where you may imagine I eat my break- 
faſt with appetite, for it is thirty miles 
from Amiens. My landlady at the Bull's 
Head there, brought a pot of excellent 
green tea, with good bread and butter, 
and ſerved in an uncommon elegant man- 


ner; for, in general, they do not under- 
ſtand 
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ſtand tea making here. While I break- 


faſted, I made ſome enquiry about the 
young man executed here not long ſince, 


whoſe execution I mentioned in a former 


letter to you. She told me that the mi- 
nute he came upon the ſcaffold, his head 
was cut off, and afterwards his body 
burnt; ſhe alſo aſſured me, that he was 


a very bad man; and ſhe looked ſo good 
herſelf, that I was inclined to believe every 
word ſhe faid; and I am peſuaded ſhe 
declared the ſentiments of every individual 
in the whole town. As I paſſed over the 
market where he was executed, I ſaw 
the remaining aſhes of a large fire, and 
near it, the pavement much ſtained with 
blood; which I concluded (for I aſked no 
queſtion about it) was the blood and the 
aſhes of this unhappy youth. 

The view of Abbeville, which every way 
you approach it, is pictureſque beyond 
conception ; I think I never ſaw any thing 
like it; and indeed it is a very pretty town 


when you are in it, which is not the caſe 


in general in this country; for the good 
G churches, 
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_ churches, convents, ſpires, &c. give ma- 
ny towns at a diſtance, a noble appearance, 
that are very contemptible within the walls. 

From Abbeville, I paſſed through Nou- 
vion, Bernay and Nampont, to Montreuil, 
which is one of the towns that make a 
moſt noble appearance at a mile or two 
diſtance, and when you enter it, you can- 
not but be aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo much ex- 
pence to wall in, and fortify a town, that 
contains little elſe but mean houſes and in- 
habitants. Here I only ſtaid to change 
horſes, and I paſſed Cormant and Samers 
- before I reached Boulogne, having made 
three journeys from Amiens to Boulogne 
in thirteen hours, which is fifteen poſts. 
Though 1 told you I was quite alone, | 
did not want entertainment ; my eyes 
were agrecably entertained every mile [ 
paſſed, with ſomething ſingular or beau- 
tiful: The country is exceedingly fo 
throughout this whole journey; and it is 
not unpleaſant to obſerve the falling off of 
vineyards as you approach to the north- 


ward, and the corn taking place of the 
wine. 
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wine. Perhaps this particular time of the 
year is the moſt pleaſing to paſs through 
any country in Europe ; the great variety 
of colour, the cut and uncut corn, and 
the induſtry of the peaſants, who are to be 
ſeen in ſuch abundance over every part of 
France, is very delightful ; and the great 
number of both ſexes that are employed 

in this buſineſs, renders the objects more 
paſtoral. | 
Upon the road between Paris and Cler- 
mont, I was much ſurpriſed to ſee a poſt 
chaiſe approaching me, that ſeemed to be 
decorated in a moſt extravagant manner; 
but upon coming up to it, I found that 
what I had conceived a real ornament to 
the carriage, to be a vaſt parade of fire- 
work that was fixed, and which I per- 
ceived had been all burnt off; I preſume 
in compliment to the perſon whoſe 
houſe they had lately left. Theſe kind 
of compliments are very common at the 
houſes, nay at the tables, of people of 
faſhion in France. About a fortnight ago, 
after dinner, at Mad. de la Marck's, (it 


G 2 being 
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being the birth-day, I think, of the Count) 
with the deſert, was brought in a very fine 
baſket of (in appearance) large beautiful 
peaches; it was ſo contrived, however, 
that nobody offered to touch them till 


every body had done with the other fruit, 


and then a match was put to a little fuzee 
on one ſide the baſket, and the artificial 
peaches entertained the eye in a variety 
of exploſions, as much as (had they been 
real) they could the palate of an epicure. 
Now I mention an epicure, I muſt inform 
you that I ſaw in one market at Paris, the 
morning left it, beſides an infinite quanti- 
ty of partridges and hares, more quails 
than I ever ſaw in my whole life before; 
they aſked me three livres for half a dozen; 
but they would not have been fo accepta- 


ble to me as a ſmall diſh of flat fiſh I eat 


for my ſupper at Boulogne. 


You pay for two poſt horſes two livres 


ten ſols per poſt, i. e. ſix miles; and if 
you give ten ſols each poſt to the driver 
(which is double his demand for a ſingle 


poſt) it is juſt half a crown Engliſh per 
1 8 poſt; 


1 
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poſt ; but then this is for one perſon: If 
two go in the ſame chaiſe, you muſt then 
have three horſes, and every horſe in 
whatever ſhape you uſe him, is twenty- 
five ſols per poſt. Nothing can be more 
_ expeditious nor better conducted than the 
poſts in France; they ſeldom go more 
than a poſt and half, and generally but 
one poſt ; when they arrive in or near the 
village or town you change horſes at, your 
poſtillion ſmacks his whip, to give notice, 
and the freſh horſes are out in a crack; 
nor do thoſe who put them too, ever aſk 
you for any money; indeed the poſtillion 
that drives a ſtranger will not be content, 
give him what you will, and therefore it 
is the beſt to give him what you pleaſe, 
and not pay him till you are juſt ſetting off 
with your freſh horſes. I ſhall fay no- 
thing of Boulogne, becauſe I have ſeen 
nothing of it, and beſides you have Mr. 
Smollet's account to referr to. But I will 
not conclude without aſſuring you, once 
again, that Mr. Smollet has done this na- 
tion the higheſt injuſtice, in drawing fo 
| G 3 | vile 
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vile a portrait of its inhabitants. I do not 
mean to impeach his veracity, but to ſhew 
his real incapacity to give an account of 
people with whom he never eat or con- 
verſed : For I will maintain it, that if an 
eaſy and graceful addreſs; a particular, 
not impertinent attention to ſtrangers in 
general; and a thorough diſpoſition to 
make their company feel eaſy and be hap- 
Py, is the characteriſtic of good breeding, 
the French people of REAL faſhion are 
certainly well bred, It is impoſſible to 
dine or ſup with a Frenchman of Faſhion, 
thongh he may have many other ſtrangers, 
and not believe that his whole attention 
is employed to ſee that you have what 
you like, and are properly ſerved; and 
yet he does it with ſo much addreſs, that 
every other ſtranger thinks the fame. | 
have dined at ſome Engliſh Tables of 
faſhion, where had I not been properly 
aſked, I ſhould have thought I had offend- 
ed in coming, from a total diſregard. If 
the latter is owing to more ſincerity, the 
former is moſt agreeable. I was once 


aſked 
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aſked to dine by a man of very high 
rank in England; he was particularly 
civil to me during the whole time, and 
when I came away, even attended me 
to the door; but during dinner, leaſt l 
ſhould lay too much ſtreſs upon the very 
great honour he did me, he took occaſion 
to make me ſenſible that too much ſtreſs 
was not to be laid on ſuch an invitation, 
and ſo much attention, and addreſſing 
himſelf to a perſon at the table, Oh 1 
e would be as civil upon ſuch and ſuch an 
* occaſion, aye, as civil as to any perſon 
« whom I aſked to dine with me.” I un- 
derſtood where the expreſſion was levelled, 
paid ten ſhillings to his ſervants for my din- 
ner, and retired; ſince which he would 
never even know me. But a French no- 
bleman is incapable of ſuch high marks 
of good breeding. 


I am, 
Dear Sir, &c. 
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Boulogne, Oct. 10th, 1766. 

DEAR SIR, | 
Told you in my laſt I would ſay no- 
thing of Boulogne, but as it blows. 
cats and dogs, as the ſailors ſay, I have 
nothing to do but write till it abates; as 
I wait for moderate weather, and the mo- 
tion of an Engliſh family, who have hired 
a veſſel to carry them to Dover; in which, 
however, I have made intereſt with half 
a guinea to the captain to be permitted as 
a common paſſenger. This family conſiſts 
of a citizen of London, his wife, little 
maſter and miſs, and madam's waiting 
maid : They came over about a week 
ago to make the tour of France, and have 
accordingly been at Dunkirk, St. Omer's 
and Calais: This lady in her perſon great. 
ly reſembles the figure in Hogarth's print 
of the huſband, wife and family, returning 
from the fair, with their children; only 
ſhe is ſomething ſhorter, but then ſhe 
is 
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is much rounder, and miſs has a wonder- 
ful fine ſtay and coat. If they ſhould 
admit me to. an audience during the 

| Paſſage, I ſhall endeavour to give you ſome 
account of their journey from their own 
mouths ; but hitherto (though we are in 
the ſame houſe) they carry it rather with 
a high hand: They travel in a berlin and 
four, have hired the veſſel at five guineas 
to themſelves, yet permit me to ſwim over 
with them. Maſter and miſs have been 
ſo rude in riding on the ſhafts of my cabri- 
olet, that I would have made my com- 
plaint to their mama in perſon, had 1 
not found her too deeply engaged in ſcrap- 
ing ſome ſoals in the kitchen, which I 
preſume are to compoſe part of the firſt 
courſe at her table for dinner. Now ſhould 
any of the little thin meagre bourgeoiſes 
ladies of the upper town here, happen to 
ſee this elegant ſample of our citizens, 
though they would behave with ſtrict 
good breeding and not ſet up a direct 
horſe laugh in their faces, yet they would 
| G-5 certa n- 
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certainly think that madam wants a little 
paring down, or, as we call it, has rather 
too much ſtuff about her for an up- 
holſterer's wife. 


I am, Sir, &c, 


LE T- 
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Hotel D' Angleterre, Calais, OA. 21ſt, 1766. 
DAR SIR, 
HE wind at Boulogne proved ſo 
obſtinate, and my landlord at the 
Golden Lyon brought me ſuch ſtinking 
foals for my dinner, that I left it imme- 
diately, to ſee which way the wind lay at 
this town; and befides, I knew I ſhould 
have the 3 of a good room, a good 
bed, and a good ſupper at the Hotel D' An- 
gleterre; and as I told Monſ. Deſſin my 
diſappointment at Boulogne, and that I 
had been four months without any ſalt 
water fiſh, except mackarel, he ſent me 
up, for my ſupper, a ſmall turbot, not 
unworthy of the table of poor Quin, and 
I wiſh-he had been here to. have partook 
of it. 
The packet not ſailing 8 has given 


me an opportunity of informing myſelf 


more particularly in the ſeveral matters 
you deſired of me. 


As 


eng 
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As the poſt-houſes furniſh you only with 
horſes and drivers, it will be neceſſary to 
hire a chaiſe upon your arrival here, and 
M. Deſſin will provide one for you to Paris 
for three louis-d'ors; but as you intend 
making a long tour, you will do well to 
purchaſe one; and there will be no diſ- 
ficulty in meeting with a tolerably good 
Chaiſe for twenty guineas. The poſt- 
maſter general has the direction of all the 
Poſt horſes in France; the poſts are farm'd 
under him for the uſe of the king; and 
ordonnances are publiſh'd from time to 
time, which regulate the number of horſes 
to be taken, and the prices to be 2 
for them. 

The French poſt chaiſes have only two 
wheels; ; and when one perſon is in them, 
muſt have two horſes ; and if two people, 
they muſt have three. 

When the carriage has four wheels, 
[there muſt be four horſes and two drivers ; 
but in caſe there ſhould be three perſons 
in it, you are charged at the rate of five 
horſes ; and if four perſons, you muſt 

have 
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have ſix. If a perſon extra, is in the car- 
riage, or a ſervant behind, you are oblig- 
ed to pay at the rate of one horſe (25 
ſols) for every ſuch perſon. It will ſome- 
times happen, when ſeveral chaiſes have 
gone the ſame road before you, that the 
poſt-houſes cannot ſupply you with all the 
horſes you require, and rather than wait 
for the return of wearied horſes, you go 
on to the next ſtage without your full 
number; yet in that caſe you are obliged 
to pay for the whole number preſcribed 
in the ordonnance. The price of each 
horſe is 25 ſols for each poſt, and 5 ſols 
is the pay fixed by the ordonnance for 
each driver, though, as I before obſerved, 
no perſon gives them leſs then ten, unleſs 
they miſbehave. There are a few Poftes 
Royales, viz. at Paris, Verſailles and Lyons, 
and at all other places wherever the King 
is, and during the time the court is held 
there, at theſe poſts you always pay dou- 
ble, both at entering and going out. 
From Calais to Paris is thirty-two poſts, 
and the laſt is a royal one, which makes it 
at 
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at the rate of thirty-three ; but to make i it 
more familiar, I give you an example of 
the expences of going poſt from Calais 
to Paris. 


For one perſon, 2 horſes 
(50 ſols) and driver (10 
ſols) 33 poſts, at 3 livres iv. 
per poſt — — — 99 
Hire of a chaiſe, 3 louis- 
d'ors, or — 


72 


2— 


; . 
171 livres, or 7 9 7 


2 
For two perſons 3 horſes 
(75 ſols) and driver (10 
ſols) at 4 livres 10 ſols hw. ſols. 
per poſt — — 140 5 
Hire of a chaiſe —— 72 


— 1 


212 5 or 9 5 8+ ſterl. 


But in caſe you ſhould bring over an 
Engliſh chaiſe, it having four wheels, the 
expences would increaſe, viz. 


For two perſons (if only one in a car- 
riage with four wheels, it is the 


ſame)” 4 horſes (5 livres) 2 drivers (1 
livre) at 6 livres per poſt 198 livres J. .. d. 


— 713 i; 
Rating the Uſe of the chaiſe at — 3 3 


10 16 I5 


Or — 
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The difference occaſioned by four wheels, 
which appears but trifling in this inſtance, 
will, however, in going from Calais to 
Marſeilles, ariſe to a conſiderable ſum, as 
will readily appear, when you conſider 
that the diſtance is about one hundred 
and forty poſts, including the royal poſts 
and therefore two perſons in the chaiſe 
muſt have one hundred and forty additi- 
onal horfes, and as many drivers; but if 
you ſhould be alone, you will have the 
ſame number of drivers, and double that 
number of horſes extraordinary to pay for. 
As to your ſervant, you will find him 
of greater ſervice on horſeback, than he 
can be in the carriage, and if you have a 
two wheel chaiſe, the expence is the ſame; 
but you muft provide him with a faddle 
and ftrong boots, and when he is mount- 
ed, the horſe, without guiding, will carry 
him to the next poſt; and before the 
chaiſe arrives, the freſh horſes will be 
ready and waiting in the highway, by 
which you will not be delayed more than 
three minutes, and can go two or three 


poſts 
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poſts in a day farther ; you will alſo be 
relieved from the importunity of common 
beggars, which is not the leaſt inconveni- 
ence in this country, where they are in 
greater numbers, and more troubleſome, 
than in England. 

I mentioned to you in a former letter, 
that by having your baggage plombed at 
Calais, you would avoid any trouble at 
your entering Paris; in this matter I miſ- 
informed you; for I find it will be re-ex- 
amined there, but will prevent your being 
delayed to be inſpected at every other 
Place. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


P. S. An affair has lately happened to 
me, by which I am furniſhed with a piece 
of information that I ſhall profit by, and 
ſo may every ſtranger who wants money 
in Paris; which is, to direct your broker 
to procure on the Royal Exchange of 
London, from time to time, good bills 

upon merchants at Paris, obſerving the 
75 exchange 
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exchange between thoſe places is 314 for 
par; ſo that by procuring ſuch bills, you 
will ſeldom loſe, and often gain; whereas 
by drawing your uſeleſs money out of a 
banker's hands in London through the 
hands of a Paris banker, you loſe your in- 
tereſt money in England, and alſo pay 
near four per cent. to the Paris banker 
for ſupplying you with caſh. This I ſhall 
make appear, firſt informing you, that a 
livre is value ten-pence halfpenny Engliſh, 
by ſtating the account as ſent from my 
banker for 200]. ſterling, drawn through 
his hands upon Mr. Hoare. 
L. 

By a bill of 70 on Mr. Hoare 1554. 
By a bill of 3o on Ditto - - 666 
By a bill of 50 on Ditto - 1100 
By a bill of 30 on Ditto - - 1100 


| — : 


200 4420hvres 
whereas had I received my money at par, 
it would have amounted to more than 
4571 livres. 

You 
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Lou will obſerve that a guinea and a 
louis-d'or is of the ſame value, viz. 24 
livres; but there being no piece of coin 
of a livre, you receive change in crowns, 
of which there are two forts, the gras &u 
and the petit cu; the one is of fix, the 
other of three livres value; but in all ac- 
compts where crowns are mentioned, they 
are underſtood to be the petit ecu, or (mall 
crown. There are alſo ſilver pieces of 
24, 12, and 6 ſols each, which are nearly 
equal to our ſhillings, ſixpences, and three- 
penny pieces; under them is a baſe metal 
compoſed of copper, and a little ſilver mix- 
ed, value 2 ſols, and others 6 liards; and 
there are alſo copper pieces of ſols, liards 
and deniers, all of which are very bad coin, 
and reſemble each other; how you are to 
diſtinguiſh them is not eaſily explained on 
paper, but the firſt friend you meet in 
France can make them familiar to you. 
And now, Dear Sir, having obeyed your 
commands, if you paſs through your own 
country or mine, more pleaſantly or more 
; Cheaply for the few hints I have furniſhed 
you 
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you with, it will add to the pleaſure I pro- 
poſe when we meet. 

I have this minute received a letter 
from a friend in England, and I can no 
way better conclude than with his poſt- 
ſcript, which is come very opportunely to 
explain in a few words fo fully, what I 
have been greatly perplexed to do only in 
part. 

« I aſk whether it may not be worth 
your while to reflect that the par of ex- 
change between London and Paris is 
e eſtimated 314 pence pour &cu de trois 
4 [tyres, the exchange has lately been 
„31 one day's date,; for longeſt time. 
„Quere, Whether your friend here had 
„ not better remit you, than you draw? 
„This will be greatly worth your while 
* to conſider well.“ 


I am, Sir, &c. 


; I 
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MILIUS and SOPHIA, or an Eſſay on Educa- 
tion. By John James Rouſſeau, citizen of Gene- 
va. Tranſlated from the French by Mr. Nugent. 
Sanabilibus ægrotamus malis: ipſaque nos in rectum 
genitos natura, fi emandari velimus, juvat. | 
; | Sen. de Ia, lib. 2. c. 13. 
In two Volumes. Price ſewed 5s. 5d. bound 68. 6d. 
The education of youth, is a ſubject of ſuch ge- 
neral importance, that every attempt to facilitate or 
improve it, muſt be acceptable to the public. The 
fulfilling ſo arduous and important a taſk was reſerved 
for the ingenious M. Rouſſeau, an author who has al- 
ready merited the public applauſe, and from whom no- 
thing leſs than a maſter- piece could be expected. 
The plan of this performance, which has made fo 
great a noiſe in moſt parts of Europe, is altogether 


different from any treatiſe of education hitherto pub- _ 


liſhed. The author ſuppoſes an imaginary pupil, 
named Emilius; and himſelf to be the perſon entruſted 
with the care of his education, from the time of his 

A nativity, 
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Ruling, Drawing, &c. + 
Red Ink, beſt black Ink, | Copper-plate Copy Books. 


affords not only the utility of a didaQtic piece, but like- 


E. 
nativity, till he ſettles in the world. He attends the 
young gentleman with the utmoſt aſſiduity and care 
from his cradle to his nuptials; and aſſiſts him with 
the neceſſary direQions for his general improvement. 
Upon his arriving at years of maturity, he introduces 
him to the acquaintance of an agreeable young lady, 
named Sophia, whoſe affection he gains by his amiable 
behaviour. After a variety of affecting circumſtances, 
Emilius has the happineſs at length of being united in 
wedlock to the engaging object of his wiſhes. The 
whole is conducted in an hiſtorical narrative, and 


wife the entertainment of an ingenious novel. 

- The author has ſpared no pains to embelliſh his 
work with all the elegance of language, and luxuriancy 
of imagination. His nervous ſtile diſplays thoſe touches 
and animated ftrokes which characteriſe the new Eloiſa. 
There is ſomething nobly wild and extravagant in his 
temaiks, yet, extremely acute and ſagacious, ſuch as 
plainly evince him to be a man of genius,” | 

Ee” We." 

HE BEAUTIES of the Adventurer, the Ram- 
bler, World, and Connoiffeur, &c. &c. In 
two Volumes. Price 3s. 3d. neatly bound. 

zz Theſe volumes contain 44 entertaining and in- 
ſttuctive hiſtoties, every one of which is equal to any, 
ſuperior to moſt, of the Novels publiſhed, and will be 
a vety agreeable and valuable Preſent to the Youth of 
both ſexes. 

% Among all the various methods of conveying in- 
ſtruction, none has been ſo univerfally and ſucceſsfully 
praQtiſed, as that wherein the mind is impreſſed with 
the characters of virtue, by a lively and natural detail 
of intereiting incidents. The excellency of this me- 
thod conſiſts in rendering pleaſure and entertainment 
ſubſervient to the purpoles of document and admoni- 
tion. We read a leſſon of morality, without conſider- 
ing it as ſuch, for the lake of the ſtory; we regard 
examples as the incidents of that ſlory ; and conſider 
its precepts rather as concluſions than inſtructions. 
The paſſions ſpontaneouſly become the inſtrument) by 
warch we are inſenſibly engaged and irreſiſtibly retained 

| in 
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in the intereſt of virtue; and the ſocial affections are 


awakened, united and directed to exert themſelves in 
the cauſe of truth, 


« Among the other advantages that will ariſe from 


a a peruſal of this collection, we beg leave to mention 


one, and that by no means inconſiderable, which is, 
that while the reader is otherwiſe inſtructed and en- 
tertained, he is familiatized with the beauty, (trength, 


and elegance of his own language in the greateſt per- 
feQion.” a 


HRYSAL: or, the 8 of a GUINEA. 
Wherein are exhibited views of ſeveral ftriking 
ſcenes; with curious and intereſting anecdotes of the 
moſt noted perſons in every rank of life, whoſe hands 
it paſſed through, in America, England, Holland; 
Germany, and Portugal. 2 c 
Hold the mirror up to nature, 
To ſhe vice its own image, virtue its own likeneſs, 
And the very age and body of the times | 
His form and preflure. | _ _ Shakeſpeare. 
Qui capit, ille facit. By an Adept. In four volumes. 
Price ſewed ys. 7 d. bound 9s. 9d. 
The third and fourth volumes may be had ſepa- 
rate to complete ſetts. e 5 


HE REVERIE : or, a Flight to the PARADISE 
of FOOLS. | 


All things vain, or all who in vain Things 
Build their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 
Or happineſs in this or th' other life. Milton. 
By the Editor of the Adventures of a Guinea. 
In two volumes. Price ſewed 48. 4d. bound 58. 5d. 
Little ſagacity is required to enable the reader to 
diſcover this piece to be the work of the ingenious au- 
thor of CurxysaL, which has been honoured with uni- 
verſal approbation ; equal ſpirit as well as knowledge 
of the human heart are obſervable in every page: there 


1s beſides a circumſtance, not to be found in Chryſal, 


which cannot fail of rendering the preſent work more 
entertaining here, namely, that the ſcenes of many 
tranſactions are laid on this fide the water, and the 


* actors 
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actots ſufficiently known to every perſon who has the 
leaſt intercourſe with the world.” | 


23 — ä — 5. — 

HE Life and Opinions of T RIS T RAM 
| SHANDY, Gentleman. In eight volumes. 
Price bound in three 8s. 14d. 


WW ESSAYS of Michael Seigneur de M ON- 
TAIGNE. Tranſlated into Engliſh. With 
explanatory notes and a copious index to each vo- 
lume. The eighth edition, with very conſiderable 
amendments and improvements, from the moſt accu- 
rate and elegant French edition of Peter Cofte. In 
four Volumes. Price fewed 9s. 9 d. bound 128. 

« Inſtead of venturing to Go any thing in behalf of 
this excellent author, we think it more adviſeable to 
take his character from the annexed eminent per- 
ſonages, who cannot be charged with or even ſuſpected 
of ſelfiſhneſs. —Juſtus Lipſius, calls him the French 
Thales.—Mezeray, the Chriftian Seneca. — Thuanus, 
Prince of the French hiſtorians, ſays he was extraor- 
 dinarily free and ſincere, as poſterity will ſee by his 
eſſays, for ſo he hath inticled that immortal monument 
of his genius. —Rollin, that the reading him til] pleaſes 
infinitely, and, no doubt will for ever pleaſe —Balzac, 
that he was an eloquent ſoul, that he delivered his 
thoughts in nervous. and maſculine expreſſions, and, 
in another place, that he is comparable to thoſe an- 
cients whom we call, maximos ingenio, arte rudes, &c. 
— Cardinal Perron, that his eſſays ough: to be the 
manual of all gentlemen. — The Marquis of Hallifax, 
that it was the book in the world he was the beſt en- 
tertained with. — The Duke of Buckingham remarks, 
that we muſt never expect as much ſincerity in any 
writer as the incomparable Montaigne, who is like to 
ſtand alone to all poſterity. He is likewiſe quoted by 
Swift, Pope, Addiſon, and many other eminent Engliſh 
authors. | 


"HE Life of RICHARD NASH, Eſq. Maſter of 
the Ceremonies at Bath. ExtraQted principally 
from his original papers. - 


— Non 


Non ego paucis 


Offendar Maculis. | Hor. 
With his Effigies, from an original painted by Mr. 


| Hoare, and preſented to the corporation of the city of 
Bath. Price ſewed 28. 2d. bound 28. 83 d. 


The hiſtory of a man, who for more than fifty 
years preſided over the pleaſures of a polite kingdom, 
and whoſe life, tho' without any thing to ſurprize, was 
ever marked with ſingularity, muſt ſurely deſerve the 
attention of the preſent age.— In the work an exact ac- 
count is given of the riſe, regulation, and nature of 
the Amuſements of the city of Bath, how far Mr. 
Naſh contributed to eſtabliſh and refine them, and 


what pleaſures a ſtranger may expect there upon his ar- 
rival.” | 


— 8. — | 
\HE POLITE LADY, or a Courſe of FEMALE 


EDUCATION. la a ſeries of Letters from a 
Mother to her Daughter. 


'Tis education forms the tender mind, | . 
Juſt as the twig is bent the tree's inclin d. Pope. 


Price ſewed 28. 2d. bound 28. 83 d. 


FT heſe letters (wherein are recommended the ſtudy 


and practice of all thoſe virtues and good qualities which 


in the opinion of the aythor conſtitute the character 
of a polite and accompliſhed lady) were originally writ- 


ten for the private inſtruction of a daughter, and as 


they ag. pee a great meaſure, to form the 
character of a young lady, who, in the impartial 


Judgment of the world, is allowed to be one of the moſt 


accompliſhed women of the age, the author, deſirous of 
putting them into the hands of her younger daughters, 
which could not be ſo conveniently done in manuſcript 


as in print, and being likewiſe made to believe that 


they might be uſeful to the fair ſex in general, hath 
therefore been induced to offer them to the public.“ 


HE illuſtrious F 5 LOVERS: being the true 
hiſtories of the amours of ſevera] peiſons of 
quality of the French nation. Written originally in 
French, and tranſlated into Engliſh by a lady. Price 
ſewed 2 8. 83 d. bound 3 1 8 
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| ENUS UNMASKED:- or, an INQUIRY into the 
| nature and origin of the paſſion of LOVE. 
Interſperſed with curious and entertaining accounts of 
ſeveral modern Amours. 
O happy ſtate! where ſouls each other draw, 
Where love is liberty, and nature, law! 
All then is full, poſſeſſing and poſſeſs'd, 
No craving void left aching in the breaſt! 
Ev'n thought meets thought ere from the lips it part, 
And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 
Pope's Epiſt. from Eloiſa to Abelard. 
In two volumes. Price ſewed 2s. 2d. bound 2s. 84d. 
« We are of opinion that ſome veſtiges of an ad- 
mired annual writer may be diſcovered in this work. 
It is not, as might be ſurmiſed from the title, a chain 
of dry reaſoning, but a tract replete with novel and 
extraordinary anecdotes. The ſubjeQ one of the moſt 
intereſting in nature, is handled in a maſterly manner, 
| yet with the utmoſt ſimplicity and conciſeneſs. In 
ſhort, we may venture to pronounce it an extraordinary 
epitome of what has been wrote on that elegant and 
refined paſſion by the moſt brilliant pens, and that the 
author hath diſcovered the true Arcana, the knowledge 
of which muſt be of utility to many and give general 
ſatisfaction to all.” Impartial Review. 
elt is fo far from being dangerous, that it is in ſome 
fort neceflary for young perſons to be acquainted with 
the paſſion of love; that they may be able to ſhut their 
ears againſt it, when it is criminal, and know how to 
conduct themſelves in it, when innocent and honour- 
able. M. Huet, Biſhop of Avranches.” 
— 11. — 
| HE Chineſe SPY: or, Emiſſary from the court 
; of Pekin, commiſſioned to examine into the 
preſent ſtate of Europe. Tranſlated from the Chineſe. 
In fix volumes. Price bound in three 8 8. 14d. ſewed 
6s. 64. g TheLondonedition ſells for 19 8. 6d. 
The fund of humour and vaſt variety of truly an- 
tique characters interſpgrſed throughout this entertain- 
ing performance, has gaig'd it the attention of the pub- 
lic, and more particularly the eſtimation of the curious. 
5 MEMOIRS 


BOOTS 
— 12.— , 
EMOIRS of Madam de GRANSON.. An 
hiſtorical Novel. In two Volumes. Tranfla- 
ted from the French of the celebrated Crebillen, the 
elder. Price ſewed 18. 74 d. bound 28. 2 d. 

«« This piece is diftinguiſhed by elegance and purity 
of ſtyle, and a pleaſing variety of characters, which 
are all along finely ſupported ; the ſentiments are at 
once delicate and noble. The baſis of the work is the 
celebrated Siege of Calais by Edward of England, yet 
Love almoſt entirely makes up the buſineſs of this well 
wrought tale. The incidents are ſo many, fo intereſting 
and important, that the reader's attention is ſtrongly ex- 
cited and kept up through the whole narrative. The 
epiſode of Lord Arundel -and Mademoiſelle de Roye is 
indeed both intereſting and affecting; but the noble ſa- 
crifice made by the Count de Canaple and his compa- 
nions, cannot be read by a perſon of the leaſt ſenſibility 
without feeling alternately all the emotions that are ex- 
cited by amazement, pity, and terrour, from which the 
reader is unexpectedly relieved by the happy, yet natural 
cataſtrophe. No wonder then that this novel ſhould 
have been received with ſuch uncommon approbation 
at the French court, as well as by all the beau monde 
at Paris and elſewhere throughout that kingdom. 


3s LIFE and entertaining ADVENTURES of 
Mr. CLEVELAND, natural Son of Oliver 


Cromwell. Written by himſelf. Interſperſed with 
reflections deſcribing the heart of man in all its variety 
of paſſions and diſguiſes. Alſo ſome curious particulars 
of Oliver's hiſtory and amours, never before made pub- 
lic. In two volumes. Price ſewed 4s. 4d. bound 58. 5d. 


MILY WILLIS: or, the Hiſtory of a Natural 


Daughter. In two volumes. Price ſewed 28. 2d. 
bound 2s. 85d. | | 


„We are far from joining in opinion with thoſe. 
who condemn all kinds of Romances, as frivolous, in- 
ſignificant, uninſtructive books: On the contrary, we 
are convinced, that this - Imaginary Biography, is not 
only capable of exerciſing the Zneft genius, in the wri= 

ter, 
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ter, but, alſo, of ſowing the ſeeds of goodneſs in the 
Heart, and of conveying the moſt important inſtructon 
to the mind of the reader. This Hiſtory of a Natural 
Daughter, tho' not a firſt rate performance, is ſuperior 


to any of the novels we have ſeen this ſeaſon. The 


Story is entertaining, the Moral obvious, the Language 
is not bad, and the Characters, with which this work 
18 replete, are natural; that of Mrs. Languiſh, a moſt 
ridiculous Valetudinarian, is highly finiſhed, and as the 
Ridicule is juſt, we. doubt not will have the proper 
effect on ſuch of the Fair Sex as are tainted with that 


 diſagreeable Folly.” Monthly Review, vol. xw. p. 289. 


of | 18.— 

HE Adventures of a TURK. To which is an- 

nexed, Letters to and from the Baſhaw Achmet 

Dely-Azet, Atalide his favourite ſlave, and ſeveral other 
perſonages. Tranſlated from the French. . 

Parce tuum vatem ſceleris damnare, Cupido. 

Ov. R. Am. 

In every climaie love deſpotic reigns, 

But chief amidſt Arabia's happy plains: 

It mingles with the fragrance of the grove, 

And every gale's impregnated with love. 


In two volumes. Price ſewed 1 8. 74 d. bound 25%. 29. 


<< Theſe Adventures have the force of novelty to 
recommend them; they contain a great variety of new 


and uncommon incidents (ſome of which ate truly 
Comic) that happened during his travels through Perſia 


and France; a particular account of the extraordinary 
manners and cuſtoms of the Jatabiſts, and the intrigues 
and amours of ſome of the principal Ladies of quality 


in France. The Letters abound with the pathetic and 


are very entertaining as well as inſtruQive ; theſe of 
Atalide, are little if at all inferior to them of the cele- 
The Monthly Review ſays, That 
it is, like the reſt of the French novels, pregnant with 
amour, hath a good deal of ſentiment, is really inte- 
reſting, and that it muſt be confeſſed, the writers of 
this kind in France, excel thoſe of any other nation.” 


A HIMAN REZON: or, A Help to a Brother. 


1 Shewing the excellency of Secrecy, and the firſt 
4 Cauſe 
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Cauſe or Motive of the Inſtitution of FREE-MASON- 
RY; the Priciples of the Craft, and the benefits ariſing 
from a {tri obſervance thereof; the ſort of men that 
ought to be initiated into the Myſtery, and the kind of 
Maſons that are fit to govern Lodges, with their proper 
Behaviour in and out of the lodge. The antient man- 
ner of conftituting new Lodges, with all the Charges, 
&c. Likewiſe the Prayers uſed in the Jewiſh and Chrif- 
tian lodges. Alſo the Old and New Regulations, the 
manner of chuſing and inſtalling the Grand Mafter and 
Officers, and other uſeful particulars, too numerous here 
to mention. To which is added, the greateſt Collec- 
tion of MASON-SONGS ever preſented to public view, 
a great nunfber of MASON TOAS TS, with man 
entertaining Prologues and Epilogues: Together wit 
SOLOMON's TEMPLE, an Oratorio, as it was per- 
formed for the benefit of Free-Maſons, By Brother 
LAURENCE DERMOTT, G. S. to the antient and 
honourable Society of Free-Maſons in England. 
„The Editor of the London edition of this work 
having inſerted nothing but undeniable Truths, calcu- 
lated = the benefit of the Fraternity, and alfo intended 
to free the minds of thoſe perſous who are not of their 
body from all prejudice, and to reclaim them from the 
Folly (that too much prevails) of ridiculing a Society 
whoſe manners, cuſtoms, laws and regulations they are 
entirely unacquainted with, and whoſe foundation is, 
indeed, Religion alone, that being the only principle 
that can cement men in brotherly love; hath met with 
the encouragement due to his labour, it being much 
approved of by the Fraternity there, a large number 
being printed and ſold in a ſhort time, at Three Britiſh 
ſhillings each to non-ſubſcribers. Enconraged, there- 
fore, from the ſucceſs of the firſt edition, and tho- 
roughly ſatisfied of the utility of, as well as neceſſity 
for the work in this kingdom, it has been reprinted 
here and is ſold for 1s. 1 d. which is but one third 
of the price of the London edition.” | 


— — 2 1 
THE Hiſtory of IRELAND, from the Earlieſt 
Account of time, to the Invaſion of the Englith 
under King Henry II. being a ſeries of the principal 

BY 1 Tranſactions 


events, interſperſe 
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=  TranſaQions in that Kingdom, for upwards of 3000 


Years. Alſo, an account of the moſt Eminent Men 
Who flouriſh'd in the Iriſh Church, in the 5th, 6th, 
Ith, 8th, gth, 1oth, 'rith and z2th centuries; and 


= of thoſe famous Iriſh who converted to the Chriſtian 
faith the Kingdoms of the Pits, Northumbrians, Mer- 
-__ _Cians, Eaſt-Anglians, and Eaſt-Saxons, in Great-Britain, 


Switzerland, Franconia, Part of Flanders, and Part of 

Germany. Likewiſe of thoſe famous Iriſh who found- 
. ed the Univerſities of Oxford, Paris and Pavia, and 
others of leſs note. With a Diſſertation on the Laws, 
Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Antient Iriſh. And the 
Genealogies of their Principal Families. By T. Co- 
merford, Eſq. To which is now added, A New 
GEOGRAPHY of IRELAND. | 
1 — 18, — 8 

HE HISTORY of SOPHRONIA. A Novel 
founded on truth, in a ſeries of original Letters. 
Price ſewed 28. 2d: bound 28. 82d. | | 
Of the many Novels which have appeared in the 
world for ſome years paſt, none merits the approba- 
tion of the public more than the Hiſtory of Sophro- 
nia; the Characters are ſo extreamly natural, and the 
Story ſo very intereſting, that the Reader's Senſibility 
moſt be touched with almoſt every page, and it muſt 
give pleaſure to every lover of true taſte to think there 
is one book worth reading among the numerous publi- 
cations of this ſort which daily make their appearance. 
Review for Jan. 1763. p. 135. 


IELICIA to CHARLOTTE: Being Letters from 
L a young Lady in the country, to her Friend in 
town. Containing a ſeries of the moſt intereſting 

Fi with moral reflections; chiefly tend- 
ing to prove that the Seeds of Virtue are implanted in 
the mind of every reaſonable being. In two Volumes. 
By the editor of the Death of Abel. Price ſewed 28. ad. 
bound 28. 84d. . 


— — 20. 962 a 
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Yi MAGAZINE. By Madame le Prince de Beau- 
mont. In four Volumes. Price bound in Red 45. 4. 
The 


-FFAGAZINE des Enfans: or, the young MISSES 


CHILDRENs BOOKS. 
——_——c{ co 
HE Royal BATTLEDORE; or, Young 
PRINCE's new enticing ALPHABET of Letters 
and Pictures, calculated to render the learning the Let- 
ters eaſy and agreeable to Children. Price Two - pence 
bound and gilt. N | 
He who ne'er learns his A B C, 
For ever will a Blockhead be. 
— ce b 
HE Royal PRIMER: or, the Firſt Book fi 
Children. Adapted to their tender Capacities. 
Authoriz'd by His Majeſty King George III. to be uſed 
. His Majeſty's Dominions. Adorned with 
f uts. ” . | 1 0 
K Children, like tender Oziers, take the Bow, 
And as they firſt are faſhion'd always grow: 
For what we learn in Vouth, to that alone, 
In Age we are by ſecond Nature prone. 


* 
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HE Child's MODERN GUIDE to the Engliſh 
Tongue. In which they are led, Step by Step, 
from the Knowledge of the Letters to the Rudiments 
of Spelling and Reading. Ornamented with a new 
Set of Cuts. Ca „ 


? ———4.— - 
A PRETTY BOOK for CHILDREN, Or, an eaſy 
Introduction to the Enligſh Tongue. Perfectly 


well adapted to their tender Capacities, and deſigned as 


well for the more eaſily inſtructing thoſe that can but 


juſt read, as for the Entertainment of others that are 
further advanced. | . 


— . 


OOD for the MIND: * a new RIDDLE BOOK; 


Entertainment of Youth; and Maxims and Cautions 
for their Conduct in Life. Publiſhed for the Uſe of all 


good little Boys and Girls by Tommy Trapwit, Eſq. - 


Who Riddles tells and merry Tale 
O'er nut-brown Cakes and Mugs of Ale. 
| | | | Homer. 
Would you be agreeable in Company, and uſeful to 
Society; carry ſome merry Jeſts in your Mind, and 
, koneft Maxims in your Heart. | Grotius. 


* C1 
1 . . 
1 1 


containing Riddles, Jeſts, Stories, &c. for the 


_ 


ILD RE N- BOOKS. 
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Nil. aal Diſplay'd: or, Philoſophy for Youth. 
In Proſe and Verſe. Being a general Account 
of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Trees; and an accurate 
though compendious Deſcription of ſeveral ſelect Ani- 
mals, viz. Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, and InſeQs. Extract- 
ed from Monſ. Rollin, and other eminent Writers. 
Together with a Paraphraſe on the Creation, &c. &c. 
ature is aothing but the Art of God; a bright Diſ- 
play of the Divine Wiſdom, which demands our 
eternal Tribute of Wonder and Worſhip. 

a 8 | þ Watts, D. D. 
Embelliſhed with a Variety of neat Metal Cuts ex- 
preflive of each Animal. Price 8 d. bound in Red. 


8 — 7. — — 
1 HOLY BIBLE, Abridged: or, the Hiſtory of 
the Old and New Teſtament. Illuſtrated with 

Notes. For the Inſtrudtion of Youth, and thoſe more 
advanced in Years, who cannot purchaſe, or find Lei- 
ſure to peruſe, larger Works. 

The Law was given by Moſes, but Grace and Truth 

came by Jeſus Chriſt. John i. 19. 
Embelliſhed. with neat Metal Cuts. Price 8d. in Red. 
— Y, comes 

HE New TESTAMENT: Being the Evangelical 
| Hiſtory of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
Adapted to the Capacities of Youth. With a Preface 
ſetting forth the Nature and Neceſlity of the Work. 
Suffer little Children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not: for of ſuch is the Kingdom of God. 

. | Luke xviii. 16. 
Otuamented with a Frontiſpiece of Jeſus bleſſing the 
Children. Price 8d. bound and gilt. | 

DVIC E to a SON And DAUGHTER. Being 
the Mother's LEGACY to ber Children. 
Forſake not the Law of thy Mother. Take faſt hold 

of Inſtruction, let her not go; keep her for ſhe is thy 
Life. Proverbs. 
— 10. 

, HE Expeditious INSTRUCTOR; or, Youth's 

complete Aſſiſtant. Being Reading, Writing 

and Arithmetic, made Plain and Eaſy. Price 8d. 


| 


